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JoHN Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed, 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same. 


For tHe Lisrary. 


From the Instrrvr1ion.—Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion. Vol. XXI, No. 93. 

From ~ Eprror.—Revue Internationale des Sciences, Nos. 4—6, 
1878. 

From the Aurnor.—Etude sur le cerveau du Gorille. By Dr. 
Paul Broca. 

From the Orrice.—Statistics of the Colony of New’ 
Zealand for 1876. 

From the AurHor.—Evolution of Morality, 2 vols. By C. Staniland 
Wake. 

From the Eprror.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 30-32, 1878. 

From the Eprror.—“ Nature” (to date). 


Mr. H. C. Sorsy read the following paper on -Colouring 
Matters found in Human Hair. 


On the CoLouRING Matters fownd in Human Harr, By H. C. 
Sorsy, F.R.S. 


I should not have ventured to publish an account of this 
subject at present, if I had not been requested to do so. 
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Very much still remains to be learned about several questions of 
considerable importance, and I must apologize for not being able 
to speak more confidently respecting them. At the same time I 
trust that what I am able to say will be the means of leading 
others to investigate the subject more fully. In any case I think 
I can show that a number of interesting facts may be learned by 
studying hair in the manner described in this paper. 

My general conclusions respecting hair, are that it is a 
colourless horny substance, variously coloured by three or four 
distinct pigments. Even if one of these does really exist as 
such in a few specimens of hair, its amount is so small and its 
colour so little different from one of the more common, that it 
does not produce any very sensible effect on the general tint. 
The others occur very frequently, and the varying tints met with 
are usually, if not invariably, due to variations in their absolute 
and relative amounts. It is only ina few extreme cases that any 
one of them occurs alone. 

Horn, being insoluble in water, alcohol and other liquids of 
like character, the inclosed pigments are to a very great extent 
protected from the action of simple solvents; but still a 
certain portion of some of them may be dissolved out of the 
hair. I must here say that I have always been on my guard 
against being led into error by the presence of any artificial sub- 
stances applied to the hair. In many cases I have established 
the leading facts by means of specimens well known to be in 
their natural state, and in other cases have adopted suitable 
means to check the results. 

Thus, for example, when some specimens of hair are digested 
in carbon bisulphite, a yellow oily substance is dissolved, and 
I should have been very much inclined to refer this to an 
artificial oil, if I had not found it in hair, to which according to 
my own knowledge no artificial substances had been applied for 
the last twenty years. The same yellow oil also occurs so 
intimately combined with the hair, that it cannot be dissolved 
out, which could hardly happen, if it were an artificial addition. 

Horny Basis of Hair. 

In order to more fully understand the action of a solvent 
on the horny basis of hair it is best to commence with some 
kind of white hair. I find that the most useful solvent is more 
or less diluted sulphuric acid. On treating, in a water bath, 
white hair with sulphuric acid diluted with about 20 times its 
volume of water, no colour is dissolved out, and the hair is 
neither disintegrated or dissolved. When similarly treated with 
sulphuric acid diluted with twice its volume of water, the hair is 
completely dissolved, and the solution is only slightly coloured. 
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Knowing these facts we are able to recognize the effects due to 
the colouring matters, when coloured hair is employed instead of 
white. 

Possible Pink Constituent. 

When certain specimens of very red human hair are heated 
with sulphuric acid diluted with twenty times its volume of 
water, a very well-marked pink solution is obtained. Examined 
with a spectroscope this shows a definite broad absorption band, 
extending from the orange to somewhat more than halfway over 
the green. The intensity of this band, and therefore also the 
more definitely pink colour of the solution, depend upon the 
strength of the acid; and when the solution is more neutral, the 
band is very faint, and the colour no longer so decidedly red. When 
precipitated from the solution by some weak alkali, the free pig- 
ment has a reddish brown colour, not sensibly different from 
that of the principal coloured constituent of the hair described 
below. I am not acquainted with any substance which has 
similar characters. 

I have met with it only in some very red varieties of hair, 
and then only in small quantity. After it has been dissolved 
out the hair has almost exactly the same tint as before and there- 
fore the presence of the substance cannot have any material 
influence on the general tint. It must also be admitted that 
there is no positive proof that it occurs in the hair in the 
same state as when dissolved, and is not due to the alteration of 
some other substance. 


Brown- Red Constituent. 


On removing the above-named pink solution and heating the 
undissolved hair in stronger acid, it may be completely dissolved, 
I have made many experiments in order to ascertain what is the 
best strength of acid. When diluted with three times its volume 
of water the solution is in some cases not so complete as desi- 
rable ; but, if diluted with only an equal bulk of water, some 
abnormal colouring matters are produced by decomposition. On 
the whole, strong sulphuric acid diluted with twice its volume of 
water gives the best result, since it appears to dissolve the hair 
rapidly without producing any abnormal products of decomposi- 
tion. In the case of very red hair we can thus easily obtain 
a fine brown-red solution and little or no insoluble residue. 
Until very lately I thought that the colouring matter thus ob- 
tained in solution was identical with that in the hair itself, but 


‘have found that it is probably a modified substance of very 


similar colour, but having some very characteristic differences. 
In order to obtain perfectly satisfactory results we ovale to 
B 
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be able to dissolve the horny matter of the hair and leave the 
pigments in an unaltered condition. It may be doubted whether 
this is possible, but by care we may partially succeed and obtain 
results which serve to indicate what is probably the true con- 
dition of the pigment in the hair. On heating the hair in sul- 
phuric acid diluted with twice its volume of water to the boiling 
point, it becomes soft and is at length completely disintegrated 
without being entirely dissolved. It is difficult to know when it 
is exactly the proper time to cease to apply the heat and hence the 
results are somewhat uncertain and variable. If however, sne- 
cessfully managed, though much red colour may be dissolved out, 
yet still red hair leaves a considerable amount of a dark flocculent 
substance. After collecting on a filter and washing with water, 
strong spirits of wine dissolves out a brown-red substance mixed 
with another of bright yellow colour. These may be separated 
by agitating the solution with carbon bisulphide, which carries 
down most of the yellow substance along with the fatty acids 
and oils, and leaves the brown-red in solution, mixed with a 
small variable amount of the yellow. On evaporating the so- 
lution we obtain a dark red-brown resinous-looking solid, easily 
soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water or carbon bisulphide. 
I am inclined to believe that the reddest specimens which I have 
obtained are the true charateristic normal pigment of red hair, 
and not a decomposition product, since the alcoholic solution is 
of almost exactly the same tint as the very reddest varieties of 
human hair. The spectrum shows nothing very definite. On 
diluting the alcoholic solution with water it becomes very 
turbid, and a brown-red powder subsides on long standing, which 
may be mixed with a little gum and water, and used as a pig- 


ment. In this state its colour is an extremely fine reddish brown, . 


differing no more from that of red hair than might be expected 
to result from the different mechanical condition. When long 
exposed to direct sun-light it fades and becomes more yellow, 
but appears to be very permanent when kept in diffused light. 
If the hair has been under-heated in the diluted sulphuric 
acid, very little of the above substance may be dissolved out by 
alcohol, unless the insoluble residue be left for a number of 
days in the cold acid. Ifthe hair be over-heated in the acid, 
the whole of the red constituent dissolves and passes into two 
other modifications of the same colour, one soluble in acid, and 
the other in almost neutral water. It is impossible to say 
whether one or both of these modifications do really occur in 
hair or are only formed by the action of the hot acid. On nearly 
neutralizing the somewhat diluted solution by carbonate of soda, 
the former modification is at once precipitated, and still more 
when it is kept warm for several days, as a red-brown powder, 
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which may be used as a water colour when mixed with a little 
gum. If the hair be kept long in the acid at gentle heat, a much 
larger proportion of the pigment may be thus precipitated, and 
until recently I adopted this method for preparing it, but now 
find that it is then contaminated with yellower and browner pro- 
ducts, due to decomposition. To avoid the formation of these the 
hair must be heated in the somewhat strong acid to the boiling 
point, and not kept ata gentle heat fora long time in more 
dilute acid. . 
Yellow Constituent. 


Traces of this occur in most specimens of hair, but it can be 
obtained in the largest quantity, and in the best condition, from 
sandy-brown varieties. When heated in sulphuric acid, diluted 
with twice its volume of water, a small quantity of a yellow sub- 
stance is first dissolved out, and afterwards more of the brown- 
red pigment already described. From the just disintegrated 
hair alcohol dissolves a considerable amount of a yellow colouring 
matter, much of which is soluble in carbon bisulphide, but some 
of it soluble only in alcohol. Like the brown-red constituent 
this yellow substance therefore occurs in several modifications, 
in which particular they both agree with some very analogous 
substances met with in plants, especially in lichens. It gives 
no well-defined spectrum. A variable amount of the yellow 
pigment associated with fatty substances is met with in most 
specimens of hair; and, even in the case of very sandy varieties, 
comparatively so little occurs in any other condition that I have 
not yet been able to prepare and use it as a water-colour 


pigment. 
Connection between the Red and Yellow Constituents. 


Since nothing is yet known respecting the chemical constitution 
of these pigments, the true relation between them is ‘still uncer- 
tain, but several facts seem to make it probable that they are 
closely connected, and that perhaps the red may be changed 
into the yellow by oxidization. It is at all events less stable and 
more readily decomposed than ‘the yellow. 


Black Constituent. 


When some varieties of black hair are heated in sulphuric 
acid diluted with twice its volume of water, only a very pale 
coloured solution is obtained, but a large amount of a finely 
divided insoluble black substance is left. If the black feathers 
of the rook are used instead of hair, this black substance sinks 
to the bottom, but in the case of hair much of it floats on the 
surface, clotted together with oil; but it sinks to thé bottom 
when the oil is removed by ether or strong alcohol. There can 
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“be no doubt, I think, that this is the true pigmentwm nigrum of 


anatomists. In conjunction with my friend Mr. W. R. Hodgkin- 
son, I have studied this substance somewhat carefully. He has 
determined its chemical composition with great care, and finds 
that it may be represented by the formule, C, H, NO,.* It 
appears to be quite insoluble, and resists the action of strong 
sulphuric acid; it is decomposed and dissolved by strong nitric 
acid, but on the whole is an extremely stable compound. 

When obtained from hair, in the manner described above, and 
the oily matter dissolved out by ether, it may be mixed with a 
little gum and water and used asa pigment. It isa very fine 
black, shading off into dark brown, and on the whole corresponds 
closely with Indian ink. 


Variation in the Amount of the different Pigments in Hair of 
different Colours. 


Having thus described some of the leading facts connected 
with the different coloured substances met with in human hair, 
I now proceed to consider the characteristic differences between 
hair of various colours. In doing so I shall not attempt to 
distinguish between the different modifications of the red and 
the yellow constituents, and in some cases I must be content to 
unite them together, and distinguish them only from the black 


pigment, 
Very Red Hair. 


When very red hair is heated in the diluted sulphuric acid 
very much of the brown-red substance is obtained in solution, 
and very little insoluble residue is left. The very red colour is 
therefore manifestly due to the large amount of the red consti- 
tuent, and the absence of anything else which can modify its 
action on light, 

Golden Hair, 


This differs from bright red mainly in the presence of less of 
the red substance, and in some of the more yellow varieties of 
relatively more of the yellow constituent. 


Dark: Red Hair. 


__ On dissolving it in the diluted sulphuric acid more or less 
black pigment is left insoluble. This retains some of the red 
constituent so firmly, that, unless it has been kept long in hot 
acid, it has a very decided red tint. The presence of this black 
pigment in varying quantity completely explains the cause of 
the darker and duller red colour of the hair. 


* “ Journal of Chemical Society,” April, 1877. 
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Sandy-brown Hair. 


This contains a certain amount of both the black and red 
constituents, but in addition a more than usual amount of the 
yellow pigment, which readily explains the peculiar yellowish 
sandy tint of the hair. 

Dark Brown Hair. 


This is characterised by the presence of a considerable amount 
of black pigment, but yet not of so much as completely to hide 
the colour of the other constituents, which cause it to have 
a more or less red or sandy tint according to their relative 


amounts. 
Black Hair. 


The essential peculiarity of black hair is that it contains so 
much black pigment as to completely overpower the action of 
any other pigments that may be present. In other respects 
different samples of black hair may differ very much. me 
tmay contain scarcely any of either the red or yellow pigments, 
whereas others may contain much. Thus, for example, I found 
that some very black Negro hair does really contain as much of 
the red constituent as an equal weight of very red European 


hair. 
Light Coloured Hair. 


White hair is simply that which contains no pigments. The 
various tints of fair hair are due to the presence of only a small 
amount of any one or all of the different pigments, so that, as 
far as their relative amount is concerned, they may differ as 
much as darker hair of very varying tint. 


Quantitative Comparison of the Results. 

In order to confirm and further illustrate the above general 
conclusions, I subjoin the following table, which shows the 
relative amounts of the black pigment and of the united soluble 
coloured constituents in a number of different specimens, no 
attempt having been made to distinguish quantitatively the red 
and yellow pigments. In the case of both divisions the quantity 
of each in the hair of a negro is taken to be 100, but it must be 
borne in mind that there is no quantitative relation between the 
two columns of numbers. 


TABLE I. 
. Black Brown-red Pigment, 
Pigmen with a little yellow. 
Rook feathers 500° 10° 
Negro’s hair .. ee 100° 100 
Mane of bay horse .. es 50° rs 180° 
Mane of black horse .. 30° 62- 
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Black 
Pigment. 

My own black hair .. oe 30° 
» redder ee 18° 

»  browner.. 10° 
Brown hair ee ee ee 12° 
Redder brown 10° 
Very red oe oe 
White ee ee ee 


By dividing the amounts of the black pigment by those of the 
brown-red, we at once see the relative blackness of each speci- 
men, and by dividing the amounts of the red by those of the 


black, we see the relative redness, as shown in the following 
tables :— 
TABLE II. 
Relative Blackness. 

Feathers of rook .. ee 50° 
My black hair ae oe 3° 
My own redder black ee “56 
Mane of black horse oe 

Brown human hair 28 
Reddish brown... pe *20 
Red hair ee ee ee . ee ee 0- 

TABLE III. 
Relative Redness 

Reddish brown ee ee 7 ee . 5° 
Mane of bay horse .. ee ee ee es 3°6 
My own redder black ee ee oe ee 2°8 
Mane of black horse 2°1 
Hair of Negro ee 1:0 
My own brown hair 2° ee ee ee 10 

»  Dlackest .. 3 
Feathers of rook ., eo “02 


In order to see the total effect, I sabjoin another table, givin 
the amounts of both pigments added together and divided by two. 


TABLE IV, 
Mane horse .. pe 
Human red hair 
Mane of black horse 
My own redder black 
Sanity brown human ee ee 


My own blackest .. 
browner . 


Brown-red 
with a ellow. 
10° 


| 
| 50° 
50° 
| 100° 
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It must be borne in mind that the numbers given in Tables 
II and III do not show the quantity, but the quality of the 
colour. Thus, for example, as far as the quality is concerned, 
my own browner hair and that of the negro agree, but the total 
quantity in the latter is ten times as great as in the former, as 
shown by Table IV. 

The quantities given in the above tables can be looked upon 
as only approximate, and derived from single specimens. I am 
as yet unable to say whether the results would hold true uni- 
versally or not. As far as the very limited evidence goes, the 
intense colouring of the negro’s hair is shown conspicuously by 
the last table, the difference between it and a black European 
hair being most striking, and it is far more like the horse-hair. 
The contrast between the blackest hairs and black feathers is no 
less striking. Various other conclusious might be drawn, if it 
were allowable to look upon this first attempt at quantitative 
determinations as anything more than a rough approximation to 
the truth. 


On the Colowring of Hair as Studied Microscopically. 

In order to study the internal microscopical structure of hair 
it should be mounted in Canada balsam. Even on highly mag- 
nifying white hairs nothing is seen but clear transparent colour- 
less horn, with a more or less distinct organic structure, which I 
need not describe. Bright red and golden hair have a very 
similar structure, but the horny matter, though clear and trans- 
parent, is of yellow orange colour. Those light-browns and 
sandy hairs, which contain a small quantity of black pigment, 
show vast numbers of minute dark granules, the larger of which 
are only sghopth or zohopth of an inch in diameter, whilst the 
greater number must be under zg}q5. These are scattered 
more or less promiscuously through the horny basis. Passing 
on to dark brown and pale black hair, their numbers increase, 
until they may make the hair quite opaque, as in the case of the 
negro’s hair, which is so black that no structure can be seen. 
I am inclined to believe that the black pigment has a stro 
tendency to associate itself very intimately with the brown- 
pigment, since the horny base of brown hair appears not so 
deeply coloured as might be expected from the amount of the 
red substance present. It may be associated with the black 
granules. This would agree with what I have found to be the 
behaviour of the black pigment when set free by sulphuric acid, 
since it very forcibly retains some of the red, which can be 
dissolved out only by long continued heating with the acid. 
Even in their purest condition the very minute granules of 
black pigment transmit a brown light, and this is still more the 
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case when combined with the red. The cause of the brown 
tint of hair, which does not contain much of these substances, is 
therefore easily understood. 


Variations in the Colour of Hair due to mere Structure. 


The difference between bright and dull hair is easily under- 
stood when we examine it with a microscope. It is mainly due 
to the surface being more or less smooth ; and the interior being 
more or less transparent. 

The general tint of hair also depends to a considerable extent 
on whether each hair is solid or has a central pithy cavity, 
which reflects back the light. The effect of this is well seen in 
the case of some white hair. When solid it has a mere grey 
tint, whereas when filled with the cellular pith it is a brilliant 
white. On examining such a hair with the microscope and 
reflected light, the transparent exterior layer appears grey, and the 
central pith brilliant white. Ina similar manner I find that the 
very bright red colour of some hair is due to the existence of the - 
internal pith. Different specimens of hair differ very much in 
this character. In some specimens nearly every hair is solid, 
whereas in others nearly all possess pith cavities. In many cases 
some hairs are solid and some not; the latter character being 
poe on the whole more characteristic of the lower end of a — 

air, prior to its falling off, when the amount of material is fall- 
ing short. 
Ethnological Deductions. 


I very much regret that Iam unable to say much respecting 
the bearings of my subject on comparative anthropology. My 
chief aim has been to discover a correct method of examination, 
and to establish general principles. I have had extremely 
little opportunity for examining the hair of foreign races, and 
am quite unprepared to say how far the specimens I have 
examined represent the general character or only individual 
peculiarities. Thus, for example, the remarkable difference 
between the black European and negro hair may not always be 
so pronounced, though at the same time it is of such a character 
as to make it probable that some such great difference does 
really exist. One conclusion may, however, be drawn with 
perfect confidence. If in the case of such negro hair as I have 
described, there should be an individual failing in the power to 
develop the black pigment, the hair would certainly be as deep a 
red as that of any European. We can thus most easily explain 
the occasional appearance of red hair in black races. It is not 
a special production of red pigment instead of black, but an 
individual want of power to produce enough black pigment to 
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completely hide the red. I cannot but think that the further 
application of the methods of examination described in this 
paper will enable us to explain many other peculiarities in an 
equally simple manner. 


Change in the Colour of Hair due to External Cirewmstances. 


As already mentioned, I found that the brown-red pigment is 
slowly decomposed and bleached by exposure to strong sun-light. 
One need not therefore be surprised to find that a similar change 
occurs in hair itself. My friend Mr. W. R. Hodgkinson, who 
has studied the chemical composition of the black pigment, 
informed me that this was most certainly the case with his own 
hair. He had been accustomed to work in a very well-lighted 
laboratory, with his hair fully exposed, and remarked that in 
summer it was a very much lighter brown than in winter. 
Probably this occurs to some extent commonly enough, though 
not specially noticed. I am not aware that there is anything to 
lead us to suppose that such a change takes place in the black 
constituent. On the contrary we have every reason to believe 
that its development is increased by the action of light, as we. 
clearly see in the case of human skin. This increase in the 
amount of colouring matters in a living organism exposed to the 
light even when they are rapidly decomposed by light when 
extracted from the living tissue, is strikingly shown when some 
flowers are grown in comparative darkness, and must, I think, be 
attributed to increased vital activity. Such an explanation 
appears to me quite adequate to explain the usual intense black- 
ness of the hair of many tropical races, as compared with that of 
the more northern. In connection with this I may say that I 
have found some of my pale-coloured solutions of hair in diluted 
sulphuric acid do really turn very much darker when kept in 
direct sun-light, though most solutions of organic colouring 
matters fade more or less rapidly. 


Sudden Changes of Dark Hair to Grey. 


Much has been said respecting the sudden change of dark 
hair to grey or white, but I must say that in many cases the 
evidence is unsatisfactory. It seems extremely difficult to 
- understand how such a very stable compound as the black 
pigment could disappear from the midst of dense horny 
matter, having no vascular connection with the body, and at 
the same time the occasional occurrence of a very rapid change 
does really seem to be established by good evidence. In con- 
sidering this question we must not overlook the fact that an 
analogous change does apparently occur every year in the case of 
the Arctic animals, whose dark hair, at a particular season, 
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changes white in the course of a few days, without coming off. 
On the whole there does seem reason to believe that, although 
the black pigment is such a stable compound when acted upon 
by chemical re-agents, still under certain conditions, not yet 
understood, it may be altered into some colourless compound. 
Judging from its chemical composition, our present knowledge 
is quite inadequate to have ever led us to imagine that such a 
substance would have absorbed light in such a remarkable 
manner, and it is quite possible that a comparatively simple 
change in its composition might completely change this cha- 
racter. But, even if this be the case, the difficulty is only half 
removed. We have still to explain how it is possible that a 
mental condition of fright or grief should bring about such a 
rapid alteration in an inert dermal appendage like hair. We 
could easily enough understand how it might have caused the 
formation of the pigments to have ceased by loss of vitality, and 
I feel almost certain that this does often occur; but how such a 
chemical change could be set up and propagated quickly through 
a long hair, composed of dense dead horny matter, is to me a 
perfect puzzle. 


Sudden Change of White Hair to Black. 


Some time ago I received a letter from Mr. Ogilvie of Yar- 
mouth, giving me some interesting particulars respecting an old 
gentleman of the name of Brown, lately living in Yarmouth, 
whose hair was white, and yet four or five days before his death 
at the age of 89 years, it turned black. At my request Mr. Ogilvie 
made many inquiries, and learned the above facts from an eye- 
witness. Those who knew Mr. Brown assert that he was the 
most unlikely man to dye his hair. Mr. Ogilvie also was told 
by a lady that after death her husband’s white hair turned black. 
If such a change does really ever occur it also would serve to 
show that under certain special conditions the black pigment may 
be more easily formed from or pass into comparatively colourless 
compounds than its behaviour with powerful chemical re-agents 
would lead us to expect. 


Note on the Scale of the Colowr of Hair recently published by the 
Anthropological Institute. 


Since writing the above paper I have been able to examine the 
various colours of hair shown in (Pl. VI and VII of vol. VII) of 
the Journal, and it may be well to make a few remarks on them, 
The mixture of the red and a_little yellow pigment, which I 
have obtained from red hair; when painted on paper is almost 
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absolutely the same colour as Nos. 3 and4. This mixed with a 
little black pigment would give No. 5, and with still more would 
give No. 7, being what I have called dark red. The light 
brown, No. 6, though it has, I think, an unnatural greenish 
tint, must be intended for what I have called sandy brown, cha- 
racterised by the presence of much of the yellow pigment along 
with a certain amount of both the red and the black. Nos. 1 
and 2, called fair, are cases in which very little of any pigment 
exists, and Nos. 9 and 10, those in which there is so much black 
pigment as to almost or entirely mask the others, though in all 
these their relative amount may vary much. Like my own 
drawings with the natural pigments, many of the figures differ 
from the corresponding hair in a want of brilliancy, which cannot 
be avoided in dull paints, this being especially the case in the 
golden tints. 
Discussion. 


Mr. Lewis would ask Mr. Sorby whether he thought the colour- 
ing matter in the hair was likely to be affected by external circum- 
stances, such as diet, climate, &c. Anthropologists had always 
looked upon the colour of hair as one distinguishing mark 
(amongst others) of race, and it was important that they should 
know whether such colour was permanent or liable to alteration. 
A story, concerning which he had many doubts, had lately been 
circulated to the effect that the hair and skin of certain people who 
were shipwrecked in the South Seas and obliged to live upon sea- 
birds and their eggs, for a time, turned white, but resumed their 
original colours on the resumption of ordinary diet, and he would 
therefore like to have Mr. Sorby’s opinion on the whole matter. 


Mr. Cornelius Walford said, as Mr. Sorby seemed to doubt the - 


possibility of any sudden change of the colour of the hair, conse- 
quent upon fright or other influence upon the system, he would 
cite an instance within his own knowledge—the person being an 
eminent music publisher in New Burlington Street (name and 
address handed to Mr. Sorby), who by reason of fright from finding 
himself sleeping in a damp bed, had his hair changed in a very short 
space of time, from nearly black to quite white, and it had so re- 
mained ; the gentleman in question being a young man at the time 
of the occurrence. He would ask whether the lecturer thought it 
was the colouring matter of the hair, or the substance of the hair 
itself, which rendered it almost indestructible, except in the case of 
- fire—see the Egyptian mummies? In horticulture, plants i 
white or variegated, was supposed to be the result of disease. Was 
there any ground for a similar theory in regard to the human hair P 
He threw out these points as being those which seemed to him to 
possess an interest for discussion. 

In reply to the question whether there was any evidence of 
a change in the colour of hair due to the influence of external 


conditions, Mr. Sorby said that, as pointed out in his paper, 
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the brown-red pigment is slowly bleached by exposure to strong 
sun-light. There appears to be little doubt that this change can 
take place in the hair itself. Mr. W. R. Hodgkinson, who had 
analyzed the black pigment, had observed that his own hair became 
a much lighter brown in summer when freely exposed to much 
strong sun-light, than it is in winter. 

In connection with the discussion on the rapid change of black 
hair to white, Mr. Sorby said he could only restate what he had 
said in the paper. In any case it appeared to be a very puzzling 
question, and about as difficult to believe or to disbelieve the evidence 
in support of some such change. In a few cases at all events 
it was difficult to doubt such a rapid change, and yet extremely 
difficult to understand how any mental condition should cause 
the disappearance from the midst of a dense horny substance 
like hair, of such a very stable compound as the black pigment, 
which resists the action of powerful re-agents, and even when 
oxidized by strong nitric acid gives rise to a deeply coloured product. 
At the same time, he said that it certainly was a question well worth 
of careful examination, since in most cases the study of mews | 
apparently incomprehensible phenomena led to the discovery of 
unexpected general laws. 


FEBRUARY 26TH, 1878. 
JOHN Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same. 


For THe LIBRARY. 


From the Instrrution.—Sixth Annual Report of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall for 1877. 

From ~ Eprror.—Revue Internationale des Sciences, Nos. 7-8, 
1878. 

From the Socrety.—Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. Vol. XI, Part 2; Vol. XII, Part 1. 

From the Royat Acapemy or Sciences, AmMsTERDAM.—Vorslagen en 
Mededeelingen, afd. Natuurkunde 2c Rks. deel XI; Jaarboek 
1876; Processen Verbaal, 1876-77. 

From the AvurHor.—Die Quaternaren Fauna von Thiede und 
Westeregeen, &c. By Dr. Alfred Nehring. 

From the Acapemy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Vol. II, 
Nos. 1-2. 

From the AnrHRopoLogicaL Society of fir 
Ethnologie, No. 1,1878. 
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From the Eprror.—“ Nature ” (to date). 
From the Eprror.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 33-34, 1878. 
From the Eprrors.—Bulletino di Paletnologia Italiana, No. 12, 1877. 


Mr. JoHN SANDERSON exhibited some stone implements from 
Natal, and communicated the following paper relative to the 
same. 


Notes in CONNECTION WITH STONE IMPLEMENTS from NATAL. 
By JoHN SANDERSON, DuRBAN, NaTAL. 


Having, on the invitation of your President, the privilege of 
exhibiting a few stone implements, perhaps the first which have 
been shown in this country in any number, from the Colony of 
Natal, it may be of interest that I should say a few words on the 
subject of the present native inhabitants and give you the im- 
pressions I have formed as to the probability of their being the 
descendants of the men who made the implements now before 
you. I shall have but little to say on the implements them- 
selves, beyond this, that they have all been found by myself 
within the last few months, and in, or in the vicinity of, the town 
of Durban. 

The country now known as Natal was discovered, as most 
present are probably aware, by Vasco di Gama on Christmas Day, 
1498. The accounts of the early Portuguese visitors which have 
fallen in my way are very meagre, being simply such as are 
given in Mr. Major’s “ Life of Prince Henry.” I gather from these 
however that the inhabitants of the present Colony of Natal 
were at the date named not of the Katirrace, but more probably 
of the Hottentot or Bushman family, the “black men” being first 
met with on the east coast of South Africa to the North of 
Delagoa Bay. 

There is therefore historical reason to believe that whatever 
race may have left traces of its existence in Natal in the form 
of these stone implements, they did not belong to the Kafir 
family, unless indeed that family after occupying the country 
in very remote ages, had been driven out to return only within 
the last 300 or 400 years. Dutch records of about 200 years 
back give the names of many Kafir tribes occupying approxi- 
mately the same positions as they do now, wee See being 
the Amakosa Amatembu, Amampondo, Amagcaleka and others, 
so that the intrusion of the great Kafir family into the countries 
from Delagoa Bay to the present limits within the Cape Colon: 
may approximately be said to have taken place in the esate | 
and seventeenth centuries, while it is beyond a doubt that the 
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greater part of these stone implements are of much earlier date, 
having been found at such a depth and in such positions as 
probably to indicate that a very long series of years has passed 
since they were deposited where found. If this view be correct, 
therefore, it would be rash to conclude that the implements are 
the workmanship of the ancestors of the present Kafir inhabi- 
tants of the country. 

At the same time there are two facts to which I wish to direct 
attention; one is that certain implements of stone are still in 
use among the native races, among which are perforated balls 
employed to give weight to digging sticks, and stone hammers 
still used by native blacksmiths in remote parts of the country, 
not to speak of the hollow stones with mullers used for grinding 
tobacco, etc. I have also obtained from the Zulu country, and 
some years ago sent home, a couple of stone crucibles used for 
smelting metals, probably copper or possibly silver, the latter 
metal, however, being no longer in use among them, and amo 
the specimens before you is a small globular crucible which I 
imagine to have been used for smelting gold, though found 150 
miles from any known gold-field. 

The other fact to which I have alluded is this, that native 
literature, small as the amount of it yet published is, contains 
more than one allusion to stone being employed for cutting 

urposes. Thus in the Zulu tale of Usitungusobenhle, the 

eroine being pursued by the Amajubatente, gets rid of them by 
casting a rope under pretence of helping them across a river or 
strait, and cutting it with a sharp stone. And in a specimen 
sheet of the “Tales of the Ama-Xosa” which the Rev. Mr. Shea 
proposes, should he get adequate support, to.publish, one of the 
characters addresses another in these words :—“ With this sharp 
stone I will cut off yourhead.” (Theal, p. 14). 

Dr. Callaway’s “Traditions of the Zulus,” to which I have 
already referred, contain here and there, I think, traces of an 
earlier race as well as of usages now no longer practised and to 
which I may be allowed briefly to refer. Just as Campbell and 
other writers believe the references to fairies or goblins in West 
Highland stories in reality to be traditions of a Lap race antece- 
dent to the present Celtic inhabitants,so I am disposed to think, 
that the cannibals which figure in the tale of Uhlakanyana and 
others, and which are constantly spoken of as “long haired,” 
belonged to another race of men. 

“The long-haired cannibal,” “as long-haired as a cannibal,” are 
expressions constantly recurring in these tales; and Uhlakanyana 
pretending to help the cannibal to thatch his house, takes the 
opportunity of sewing his long hair in with the thatch and then 
leaves him to perish. These references seem to me to point to 
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some straight or lank-haired race of men as distinguished from 
the crisp or woolly-haired Zulu who tells the tale. 

These cannibals, whatever race they may have belonged to, 
are first cousins to our own Blunderbores, whom Jack the Giant- 
killer had to encounter. 

They are represented as stupid, so stupid as to allow them- 
selves to be starved while the hero and heroine are feasting before 
their faces. They surpass“ men” in running, but are skilful in 
nothing else. They are “no longer men;” they neither live in 
houses nor cultivate the soil, nor do they possess cattle or sheep. . 
In a word, like the ogres and giants of our own nursery tales, 
they are represented as great lumbering man-eating louts, but so 
wanting in intelligence as to be deluded by a child. 

As I have already hinted, the Zulus and Natal Kafirs are, and 
for some generations have been, workers of iron; their spears 
(usually called assegais by the whites) being of various form and 
size, being employed for cutting skins, dividing meat, carving 
wood, and for a variety of other purposes, besides being used ‘in 
war and the chase. But inthe Zulu tales I have observed at 
least two references to the rind of the wifi or sugar reed being, 
used as a knife or lancet, exactly as the bamboo is still used in 
the South Sea Islands. This primitive implement has long been 
superseded by iron knives of native manufacture, from the ore 
which abounds in the present country of the Zulus, but may 
have been unknown in the northern region from whence they 
came, or which they occupied when the tale took its rise. 

In the tale of Usitungusobenhle the King puts a number of 
girls to death by beheading them on a block, a mode of execu- 
tion not now practised among the Zulus. 

This act of justice is said to have been performed with a 
sword; but swords, in our sense of the word, are not used by 
the Kafirs, and if some weapon now no longer employed by 
them is not intended, a spear or assegai made larger and heavier 
than usual is probably meant. 

The comparatively great value of an iron spear, when metal 
began to supersede earlier materials, may be gathered from the 
tale of Uhlakanyana, who by a series of manceuvres similar to 
those of Grimm’s “ Clever Countryman” and the heroes of Gaelic, 
Norse and Ananzi stories, gains at last a war spear in lieu of a 
mess of edible roots. The rarity of iron may be inferred from 
the superstitious dread of it attributed to the long-haired can- 
nibal race in another tale, where the sister says to her brother, 
“ Since you have a spear he will be afraid te eat us; for cannibals 
are afraid of a spear:” (Callaway, p. 148). 

Among practices which may formerly have been in use among 
the Kafirs or the Zulu branch of them, but are now unknown, 
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or the knowledge of which may have been traditionally derived 
from some earlier race, is that of cooking by means ef hot stones, 
still in use among savage peoples in many parts of the world, and 
of which we read in Dr. Callaway’s Zulu tale of Usikulumi, 
(p. 42). 
| Again ; excepting one or two tribes driven to eat fish by the 
famine in the time of Tshaka’s wars, no Zulu or Natal Kafir 
| now eats a creature regarded as a kind of snake. But in the 
story of Isitshakamana, a man goes to catch fish by means of a 
worm as a bait. The hook is not mentioned, but may fairly be 
| inferred. The present mode of catching fish among these Kafir 
tribes who use them, is by means of wattled kraals or enclosures 
which the fish enter at high water and cannot leave when the 
Ss . tide recedes. Baskets like lobster pots are also used. 
ini) | In several of the Zulu tales the bride is described as wearing 
= a veil, sometimes so transparent, we are told,that if any one put 


| it on, the body could be seen. (Umkxakaza, Callaway, p. 201.) 
| No such article of attire is in use among the Zulu Kafirs nor 


| have they any fabric which could be employed for such a pur- 
6—hUmrhhe pose. They neither weave any kind of fibre, nor prepare bark- 
—CUwrae cloth, as the natives do only a few hundred miles further north. 
Tig The word used for a veil signifies a spider’s web, and the name 
id so applied and the traditions in the tale, probably refer to a 
| time when the Kafirs still occupied a country where trees grew 
| | which would lend themselves to such a purpose, as is the case 
a on the Kilimane coast; or where cotton or other fibres were 
woven into cloth, as is also the case further north. Or, what is 
ih | less likely, the story and the notion of a veil may both be 
it! borrowed from some other race. 
‘ie ; The native huts or houses of the Zulus are semi-globular in 
1} form, made of sticks or neatly thatched over; but in one tale 
—6CUr ae (“ Ugungqu-Kubantwana,” p. 173), we read of a house so “long” 
Ta that it. was dark inside at the further end. 
i | I shall only refer to one more example, and that not the least 
a interesting, of a practice not now in use among the Zulus, but of 
Wa which their literature gives us knowledge. In the tale of 
i] Umkatshana we are told that when a man dies in this world 
ia and has gone to the people who live beneath, they say to him, 
tt “Do not.come near us at; once; you still smell of fire.” They 
1] say tohim, “just remain at a distance from us, until the smell 
+H of the fire has passed off.” (Callaway, 318.) This evidently implies 
—6UrRa that burning of the dead was formerly in use although not now 
practised. And accordingly in Dr. Callaway’s later but uncom- 
i} pleted work, the “Religious System of the Amagulu,” p. 213, 
big we read that, “ at first the bodies of the dead were burnt.” But 
| the extract gives us also evidence of a belief in an existence 
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beyond the grave. This, however, is neither the time nor place to 
pursue the inquiry. 

My object in referring to these points at all is to show that 

the tales current at the present day among the Kafirs contain by 
no means indistinct traces of some race preceding their own, or 
at least of a different stage of civilization, and one or two of 
which are even directly connected with the stone age or 
ages. 
e The first mention of stone implements being met with in 
Natal that I am acquainted with in print is that which occurs 
in a note on Griesbach’s paper on the “ Geology of Natal,” (Pro- 
ceedings Geol. Soc. Quarterly Journal, 1871, p. 69), in these 
words :—The writer has seen implements of early man which 
were obtained by Richard Thornton and others in old raised 
beaches at Natal, near Juanda, and at the mouth of the Zambesi 
River. Mr. Griesbach visited Natal, if I remember rightly, 
in 1870, but I happen to know that years before, your President 
had urged relatives in the colony to search for stone implements 
in the full assurance that they would be found. I had also for 
a.good many years been aware that they had been found near 
the Umhloti River but had failed to procure any specimens, 
except of stone hammers such as are still in use for smithy 
work. It was not until September 1876 that I found my first 
specimen ; and on the commencement of the government rail- 
ways, I begged Mr. W. D. Gooch, who had charge of the works 
on the short North Coast Line and had an extensive acquaintance 
with stone implements in Copenhagen and other museums, and 
had besides collected them in Southern Russia and elsewhere to 
use his opportunities to search for them. Mr Gooch speedily 
made a considerable collection, and having seen these and accom- 
panied him once or twice in search of specimens, I set to work 
in other localities around Durban. 

With the single exception of fragments of polished stone rings, 
all that I have found and indeed seen, are exceedingly rude. 
But when I consider the very limited area of country yet exa- 
mined, and that only in a few lines of road or railway, I am 
amazed at their numbers, indicating the whole country to be 
covered with them. I may mention that among those exhibited 
are a few fragments of petrified wood from the Free State. In 
the account of a trip into the Free State and Transvaal which I 
made in 1851 and 1852, which appeared in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, I have referred to the pro- 
fusion with which fragments of this material occurred among 
black clay along the beds of intermittent streams between the 
False and the Renoster Rivers. The immense numbers, their small 
size and un-water-worn condition greatly puzzled me at the time. 
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But on re-examining such specimens as I still had by me, I found 
three or four apparently worked by human hands, and I should 
therefore be inclined to conclude that I had fallen in witha 
manufactory of implements. The specimens are among these 
exhibited. 

I shall conclude these desultory remarks by reading some 
extracts from a few notes prepared by Mr. Gooch to accompany 
some specimens exhibited by him in Durban. 

Mr. Gooch begins by speaking of the materials of which the 
stone implements found by him consist. He says :— 


“ Materials—The classes of stone used in Natal range from 
hard shale, through the different hard grits to the trap rocks, up 
to quartz and chalcedony. 


“ Age.—As a rule, however, the less adapted the class of stone 
to the use required of it, the greater may the age of the deposit 
in which it is found, be expected to prove itself. For instance, 
superficial drift sand and late river marls give better specimens, 
than the deep-lying marl of the coast and the lateritic formations 
throughout tne colony. 


“ Deposits—The latter formations throughout Natal, at from 
one foot to four feet below the surface, are nearly always rich in 
these implements, and the implements seem to be pretty evenly 
dispersed during that period. Since that deposit, however, there 
seems to have been some cause operating preventing the deposit 
of any weapons except very locally; but then they occur some- 
what abundantly. These implements, when so found, are of a 
more advanced type, and if in drift sand are often worked stone 
and belong to the Neolithic types of other parts of the world. 
We can then separate the groups into Paleolithic and Neolithic ; 
the Neolithic being confined to the drifted sand above referred 
to and similar deposits, and the Paleolithic embracing those of 
the Laterite, Nodular Lime and Marly deposits throughout the 
colony. 


“ Locality —The stone implements have been obtained every- 
where in excavations, from the Red Hill to the Great Umhlanga 
in Victoria County, and also at Pinetown, Thornville, Maritz- 
burg, and at Estcourt, in Weenen County. As this is the result 
of avery cursory inspection of the colony, it may be supposed 
that they are to be found nearly everywhere. 

“ Types.—The most usual types are :— 

(1) Knives for cutting skins, &c. 

(2) Scrapers for preparing skins. 

(3) Piercers for drilling holes ; generally of quartz. 

(4) Moulding tools, for making pottery, &c. 

(5) Chisels for cutting wood, &c. 
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(6) Spear heads 
(7) Arrow-heads, large > Weapons for offence and the chase.” 
(8) Do. small 


The President and Canon Greenwell offered some remarks. 


The following paper was read by the Author :— 


The PRE-HisToRIC CIVILISATION of BaBYLONIA, by W. St. CHaD 


BoscawEN, Esq. 


In my lecture this evening it is my intention to endeavour to 
lay before my hearers some of the chief facts to be gained from 
the Cuneiform inscriptions respecting the early civilisation of the 
land of Babylonia. 

Tradition has marked out certain spots, on the surface of the 
earth, as centres from whence radiated the civilisations of certain 
ethnic groups of the human race. With the exception of Egypt, 
none can rival the one which forms the subject of my lecture, 
in antiquity or in the rich traditions which mark it out as a field 
for anthropological research. 

Somewhat over half a century has elapsed since the mathe- 
matical genius of Young and the perseverance of Champollion 
forced the Kabala of Egyptology to yield its secrets, and open the 
treasure house of buried Egypt. Since the day when the two 
names Ptolemy and Cleopatra became the “open sesame ” of the 
Egyptian cave of Ali Baba, how many hundreds of inscriptions, 
and thousands of beautifully written papyri, have yielded up 
their secrets to the patient labour and research of such men as 
Birch, Lepsius, Renouf, Chabas, and others. Seeing how that 
in half a century of research and study we have the main 
vertebree of Egypt’s story before us, we turn to her annals to 
solve the problem of her pre-historic patriarchs. 

But in this very point the hieroglyphic writing yields us but 
scant information. In the inscriptions of the earliest. of her 
dynasties we find a fully developed language, a rich and care- 
fully composed phonetic system, and a literature regulated and 
governed by grammatical laws; in fact, every indication of 
centuries of philological development. We all know that the 
growth of a language is not the work of days or years, but of 


centuries and millenia. On turning to Egypt’s most primitive 


records, we find her far advanced in the scale of civilisation ; so 
high is the linguistic advance at the period of the VIth and 
early dynasties, that there are only dialect differences between 
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the writings of this period and that of the inscriptions of the 
XIXth dynasty ; and even of the time of the Ptolemies. In no 
case are the variations so great as can be found in our own 
English of the time of Chaucer, and that of the present day. 
In fact, from the very earliest records of the land of Egypt, 
we have every indication that the primitive story of the land 
of Ham is as buried a secret as was its hieroglyphic writing 
three-quarters of a century ago. The civilisation of the land of 
the many-mouthed Nile springs before us in full Minerva-like 
development, and is therefore of but little use to the student 
of primitive culture. 

In tracing the early history of the human race on the surface 
of the “ wide wide world,” how scant and few are the materials 
which the anthropologist can gather on which to found his 
story of his pre-historic ancestor. Rude flint implements, and 
fragments of bone: hardly distinguis‘:able from the “chips of 
nature’s workshop” are the few pages in which man traces the 
history of his fellow man centuries before the Christian era. 

If the talisman of Champollion proved the key to a labyrinth 
whose more subterranean chambers were denied our entrance, 
in the treasure house of buried Babylon we have a more un- 
fettered license. 

When the ingenious conjecture of the young English officer 
forced the rock of Behistun to yield forth a whisper of the buried 
past in the simple name “ Dariyavvs,” there was placed in our 
possession a key which gave an entry to all the chambers of the 
““ seven-cycled treasure-house” of cuneiform literature, and by 
the aid of which the student could wander far amid the records 
of the long forgotten past; where each stone has a tongue with 
which to echo the voice of empires. It is not my intention this 
evening to ask you to revel in the mythic acts and deeds of 
that most problematical of beings, “ L’homme fossile,” nor is 
it my desire to tax your mind with tales of man’s combats 
with the unwieldly mammoth, and the cumbrous mastodon: I 
shall rather ask you to read with me what we may well style 
the autobiography of the pilgrim fathers of Babylonia. 

If in the rude bone and flint implements, the student of 
mankind had but fragmentary and isolated pages in the book of 
man, what a mass of material is now placed before him in the 
tomes from the library of buried Babylon. Not only does the 
new material carry us far back into the azure of the historic 
past, but the very letters in which the story is written are 
pictures in which the scribe has handed down to us the counter- 
feit presentinent of man, and manners, in Babylonia centuries 
before the Christian era. It is by means of these rude paleo- 
graphical photographs that I hope to be able to lay before my 
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hearers this evening as full a picture as I can of pre-historic 
life and society in the Tigro-Euphrates delta. 

There are in the culture formations of primitive Babylonia 
certain erratic veins of matter which, like their geological types 
the granite, penetrate all the higher formations, and stand out 
as incongruities on the surface of the more regular strata. It is 
by means of these veins, which form as it were the shafts and 
adits in our mine of wealth, that we are enabled to penetrate to 
far lower depths than those to which monuments give us access, 
and thus gain a knowledge of the early culture of the land.. _ 

Man’s earliest ventures in the art of writing were, as we are 
all well aware, of a purely pictorial nature, and even to this day 
such a mode of ideography can be seen among some of the 
Indian tribes, the most remarkable example of this class being 
the well known and so frequently quoted “ petition of the Catfish 
Indians” figured by Schoolcraft. There is no reasonable doubt 
but that all the principal systems of paleography now in vogue 
had their origin at some remote period in this pictorial writing. 
In so primitive a centre as Babylonia we should naturally 
expect to find such a system had been in vogue, and in this we 
are not disappointed. 
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The monuments which have been from time to time discovered 
in the various portions of the Mesopotamian districts vary in. 
their antiquity over several centuries, and extend toa period from 
the middle of the third millennium before the Christian era until 
about the third century before that epoch. In this extensive 
period over which the monumental evidence of Mesopotamia 
extends, we have art representatives of nearly all the great 
ethnic branches of the human race. Well may the Jewish 
commentators have placed in this “garden of the world” the 
nucleus of human development, and sought to find a theological 
solution for the problem of linguistic divergences in the legend 
of Babel confusion. 

Here, by the monuments rescued from the ruins of Great 
Babylon, can we trace step by step the various races who from 
time to time have held lordly rule in Nimrod’s capital, and what 
a motley crew of kings and chiefs have left their footprints on 


these sands of time. 


In the inscriptions of the earliest periods, we discern a script 
hardly one degree above the pictorial rude, uncouth combinations 
of lines, which in many points appear to have had a similar 
basis of mental workings to those which guided the first scribblers 
on the banks of the Hohangho and Yangtse Kiang. But to gain 
the knowledge we require of the pre-historic life of the Babylonian 


* The Egyptian star ideograph % standing for the phonetic word J« 
seb, a star. 
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we must penetrate a stratum deeper than the one to which the 
earliest monuments take us, and then we shall gain numerous 
points of interest for the student of the human race in its early 
struggles on the surface of this earth. 

Those who have made the ancient languages of India their 
study, know very well that the sages of the Sanscrit schools 
compiled, for the use of students, and those who came after, 
numerous native grammars, dictionaries, and annotated commen- 
taries. These were compiled, in a great number of cases, under 


the State patronage, and at the expense of the rajahs of various 


States of the land, and formed part of the library either of the 
court or one of the adjacent temples. 

Such a State patronage of literature was in vogue in Babyloaia 
as early as the twenty-third century before the Christian era, and 
series of tablets on almost every branch of literature were stored 
in the temple libraries of Babylonia. The principal cities in 
which libraries were established were “Great Babylon” itself, 
Sippra, the Sepharvaim of the Hebrews, and Aganne. The 
great religious library of Babylonia was at Cutha, the sacred’ 
city of the land. It was from this city that the originals of the 
Creation Tablets were obtained by Assurbanipal, and the 
Assyrian editions of which are in the British Museum. In the 
early part of the seventh century before the Christian era, and 
about half a century after the supposed foundation of Rome by 
the two wolf-suckled heroes, the empire of Assyria entered upon 
its Augustan age of literature and art, and Nineveh, under 
the Sargonides, became to Western Asia and the adjacent lands, 
what Rome was to Europe in the zenith of its power. 

It is to the literary patronage and zeal of the last king of the 
dynasty of the Sargonides,* that we owe the works which enable 
us to pass beyond the last cycle of monumental evidence in 
Babylonia, and penetrate into the society of pre-historic Akkad. 
The royal scribes of Nineveh prepared for the students of the 
university of the court of Assurbanipal, grammars and vocabu- 
laries, as well as elementary handbooks of the ancient language 
of Babylon, as preserved in the literary heirlooms of the temple 
libraries. 

It is from one class especially of these bilingual documents 
that a key has been furnished to the primitive tongue of the 

early inhabitants of Babylonia. This class is known among 
students of Assyrian as syllabaries, from their furnishing the 
syllabic values of the cuneiform characters. 

The origin of these documents is at once very apparent to 


* This dynasty lasted from B.0. 721 to B.c. 625; some few documents in the 
library at Nineveh (Koyunjik) are of earlier dates, but all the scientific inscrip- 
tions range over this period. 
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the student. The early language of Babylonia being of a pic- 
torial nature, and every concrete conception was represented by 
a rough graphic picture, such as a hand by =), a fish by <x, 
a corpse by >——<, a wooden object by the branch of a tree 
a. as in Egyptian, and so in like manner were pictured 
by primitive artist-scribes the first expressions of ideas. As 
long as the language was not of any great growth, this rude 
pictography satisfied its graphic wants. Each of these objects 
were called by the name which it had in vocal parlance, such as 
a hand, SU; a fish, KH-A; a corpse, BAT’; but it is very pro- 
bable that the idea that these pictures were vehicles of speech 
was a secondary one. It is manifest to all students of the origin 
of written languages, that the pictographical mode of expression 
would soon prove inadequate for the expression of any grammatical 
ideas, and especially pronominal relationships, and, consequently, 
a system of phonological expression was introduced. Those 
who have traced the growth of language know that one of the 
first points in which the pictography would fail, would be in the 
attempt to render graphically intelligible the various pronominal 
relationships of the primitive sentence. But this point of failure 
is but one among many ways in which a growing language would 
be hampered by. pictography ; but as it is one which is of great 
interest to the anthropologist, and will explain very well the 
growth of the phonetic system, I will endeavour briefly to sketch 
the growth of the primitive Babylonian pronouns. 

Taking the first personal pronoun, we find in the early in- 
scriptions it is represented by the character which as a phonetic 
represented the syllable MU, and such there is very little doubt 
was the word in use in Akkadian for the first personal pronoun. 
But what we wish to see is why should this particular sign 
>= be selected for the expression of such a part of speech ; 
but if we turn to the hieroglyphic and most archaic form of this 
character, we find it to be so +. and becoming in the 
hieratic or middle stage HT, and evidently containing a rude 
representation of the human figure, only placed horizontally,* 


and a similar form K and more archaic, He is found in 


Chinese. Now, turning to the original court form, and seeing 
what further ideographic meanings are attached to the.sign =<, 
we find such ideas as “name,” “to record,” “to give,” all indi- 


* There is very little doubt that in the early days of the pictographic stage 
of cuneiform writing it was written both vertical and horizontally, as we find the 
Egyptian. There are numerous characters which indicate such a dual script to 
have been in vogue. 
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cating how well suited this ideograph was to the purposes of the 
expression of the pronominal idea. If we, for example, take such 


a sentence as might be expressed by the two signs >< =), or 
in the hieroglyphic by f+ the first a picture of a man, 
and the second a picture of the hand, to which is attached the 
idea of “to give,” “to benefit,” in the syllabaries—we find, a 
difficulty arising in our minds as to the reading of this simple 
sentence. Was it “I give,” or did the figure of the human form 
stand for “ man,” hence “he?” and from the study of the cunei- | 
form syllabary it is evident that a similar difficulty presented 
itself to the first scribblers of pre-historic Akkad. We find in the 
early inscriptions of Babylonia the pronoun of the third person 
singular represented according to the phonetic law of harmony 
by the syllables UN - IN - AN; but of these UN is certainly 
the earliest phonetic, and the one from which the others were 
formed. The ideograph which represented the syllable UN was 
explained in the syllabaries by the Semitic nisw, “man,” and its 
use in this sense is evident when we find one of the earliest 
forms of the group representing “king,” or “chieftain,” was 
UN - GAL, “man,” “great.” We now turn to the cuneiform 
group representing this idea of UN, and in the modified court 
script form =Y}¥, wn, we do not see any trace of the human 
form divine ; but as we go back to the middle writing our form 
becomes clearer, and as we penetrate further below the crust of 
culture still more so. Here in the so-called hieratic we have 


"Ey>Ht], in which we have but an elaboration of the previous 
character +E, which stood for MU, the first personal pronoun. 
Here we may notice as we pass the fact that for MU the 
character has the feet to the right -. whilst for UN it is 
placed to the left safe But the origin of both in the picture 
of the human form is evidently clear, and indicates a similar 
confusion of ideas to that which appears to our sight in the 
reading of the group ++ =. The plural of the first person 
singular WE was represented by the idea of “many,” “collec- 
tion,” the sign > being used, which is explained by “to 
assemble,” “a collection,” &c. In like manner we find the two 
forms of and MAS and ENEN, both 


collective ideographs, used for the third person plural “ they,” 
and here we have a like confusion of ideas to that which occurs 


in the singular. The two forms and 
became in after time the plural forms of nouns. The second of 


these forms is more probably of a later origin than that in form 
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or |>>>>, which is formed by the combination of the 
single wedge for “one,” followed by the sign of repetition 
>> twice repeated. The second sign or group I shall have 
occasion to refer to shortly again, and then shall hope to show 
its origin as a plural pronoun. 

The idea of a second personal pronoun, a person addressed, 
was a second step in the ladder of progress, and was one which 
was not taken until some time after the introduction of written 
communication. But in the character used for the second 
personal pronoun we seem to have some indication of the idea 
which the Akkadians held of the relationships of speaker and 
spoken to. The ideograph ~=)! zu, which is used for the second 
personal pronoun in the inscriptions, is also explained by the 
verbal ideas of “to teach” (lJamadu), idu “to know,” mudu 
“knowledge,” as well as that of “thou,” showing the recognition 
of the idea of “informer” and “informed.” The second plural 
was formed by the combination of this form and the third person 
plural, | | zu enen = thou+they=ye; 
thus a very simple arrangement. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the Chinese, there is no language which gives us so clear an 
insight into the mental forces and the ideas which worked out 
the expression of the pronominal relationships in the early stages 
of linguistic development. 

In the early stages of this development in the transmission 
from the spoken to the written language, when in the earliest 
steps, there is very little doubt that the pronouns first and 
third singular and plural were pictorial or conventional in their 
from, but the second person probably did not come into use until 
the language had reached the stage of phonetic expression. 

Having gained so pleasing a series of results from the 
examination of the ideographic forms of the pronoun, we will 
now pass to what will be the more interesting to my general 
audience, the study of such ideographs as throw light on the 
subject of the life, manners, and customs of the pre-historic 
Babylonia. Standing now, as it were (with the key in our hand), 
at the portal of the seventh and last of the cycles of Babylonian 
culture, what a host of questioning thoughts arise to our mind 
with regard to these first toilers in the primitive marshes of the 
Tigro-Euphrates delta. What did they eat? what clothes did 
they wear? what manner of gods did they serve? and a 
myriad other such like questionings, all await their answers 
from the book of man, a new chapter of which is now open 
before us. 

In tracing the social life of the early inhabitants, there is no 
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better nucleys round which to centre our investigation than 
the home which covered the head of the pre-historic man. Here 
the home life, the home associations, the home rule, were but 
the models and types which formed the lines on which were 
built the mighty empires of Nimrod and Assur —empires whose 
first dawn was in the hut of the pre-historic cotter on the borders 
of the Tigro-Euphrates marsh, and round the threshold of whose 
fetish-guarded door some few half-savage natives clustered. 
Empires, of whom in their zenith half the nations of the now 
known Eastern world were vassals, and before whose bull-guarded 
portals was seen the wealth and beauty of three of earth’s 
continents. 

We now turn to our syllabary, our gallery of pre-historic 
photographs, and see how our primitive artist portrays his home. 

We meet in the syllabary with four ideographs as expressions 
for house or home, and from them we gain a knowledge of 
the domestic comforts of these early householders. 

The two first of these groups, =>] . ryy.* are two ideographs 
which both have the common value of hole, “hollow place,” as 
well as “house,” the first especially having the idea of “cave,” 
and it is applied to the cell in which the foundation records of a 
building was placed. The great inferno under the earth which 
was presided over by the god Hea, was called the Ab-gal,t or 
“great cave.” The second ideograph also has the idea. of 
“hollow ” attached to them. This seems to point very clearly to 
the day when the pre-historic Babylonian was a troglodyte or 
cave-dweller, such as were the pre-historic ancestors of the lords 
of creation who form my audience this evening. 

We turn to our picture gallery again, and we find that the 
most archaic form of our ideograph ex is found in < which 
evidently represents a cave or hole in the ground in plan or 
section. 

The two next forms used for the ideographic expression of the 
idea of house are $YYYF, of which the most pictorial form we 
find is in the early bricks FA which probably represents the 
idea of the “ inhabited space,’ and may be compared with the 
Egyptian c— or B§ “a house.” I am inclined to think that 
the old idea of the ideograph representing a construction of a 


wattle-and-dab nature, although probably true in material, was 
not the origin of the ideograph. In Chinese and other languages 


* (No. 167) haba, “hollow,” “cell ;” biti, “house.” (No. 289) 
kabii, “hollsw,” “ cell.” 
t 43-442, great cave.” 
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the idea of habitation was conveyed by filling in the space with 
lines as in Chinese mi and the Egyptian. We now pass on 
to the consideration of the ideograph <r aa for “house.” We 


find this is explained in the syllabaries by the verbal ideas of 
“to establish,” or “to build,” “to enclose,” and as such had its 
origin in the house, which was the “ building,” or “ the enclosure” 
par excellence. It is evident that the ideograph <r | is akin to 
the one =YJ>, which denoted any enclosed or lined-out spot, 
such as the house, or an estate.* And we meet with both these 
ideographs as expressive of the far more important idea of “to 
dwell.” Hence the pre-historic Babylonian house was in every 
sense the domain. 

We now pass to consider the construction of this early 
cottage, and to glean what idea we can of the materials used in 


this earliest of mansions. The idea that the ideograph EA 


represented the “ wattle-and-dab” construction of primitive 
house is very possible in the case of the very poorest, such 
houses being to this day in existence and use among the Arab 
tribes inhabiting the Afadj or marsh district of southern 
Babylonia. That is in the neighbourhood of Mughier, and 
south of the Shat-el-Hil, where grow the enormous reeds which 
would be well suited for the construction of the rough tents 
or huts of pre-historic settlers. 

It is very evident to the student that as soon as these pre- 
historic builders had settled in the alluvial plains of Babylonia 
they began to use the brick, but apparently not at first for the 
domestic house. The wooden and fragile construction of the 
house lasted some time, as is shown by the ideographs of com- 
ponent parts of the building. The first ideograph which we see 


in connection with the house is the one SyWwry Y; which is 


composed of <7 “house,” together with the inserted group 
> Viv. This is an inserted group: has the meaning of “ruler,” 
“king,” and when we see the meaning of ey Y is “ beams,” 
or “ pillars,” we understand how appropriate the combination 
of the two ideas was. In this we see probably a construction 
of the house by a frame-work of posts with a wicker-work filling 
up between them. Another example of a curious metaphorical 


use of the ideograph ep Y is found in the phrase in a 


* The phonetic value of these is MAL, of the second MaR, which philologically 
supports their relationship. >= \- is a common ideograph for “ field.” 


t Beams = house rulers; the Assyrian gusuru, “binder,” “holders,” implies 
the same. 
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prayer of Esarhaddon’s (W.A.I. IV, 67), where we have 

gusurt - libbi, “beams of the heart,” 
applied to the ribs. In the walls of the house was a door, one 
of the names of which was | ~\<Js, GIS - IK, literally 
“wood of opening.” The threshold was called the “wood to 
enter.” Another name of the door was simply “the opening,” 
and the symbol here was the same as that of “gate,” so familiar 


in the name of Babylon, Spey, the hieratic form of which we 

find was =5—y and ew the pictorial, a rough repre- 

sentation akin to the Chinese oP or bd, which is also a 


“gate.” and the ending repre“ents a rough ground plan of an 
entry. Its phonetic value KA would lead us to connect its deriva- 
tion with >>|>, Ka, “the mouth,” which is sometimes called the 
“door of the body.” This connection of door with hole and 
mouth would again appear to point to the original cave dwelling. 
The same idea of opening satisfied the idea of window as well as 
that of door, both being represented by the same ideograph. 
Within the house, ar closely attached to it, was a building or 
locus bearing the name S¥¥=Y, which you will see is composed 
of the ideograph S—-], “house,” and with the ideograph >, 
meaning “second,” attached to it, and it was probably a small 
private sanctum portioned off from or attached to the house. It 
became in later time to be used for the altar or altar court of 
the temples of Assyria;* it was in the first case a species of 
“harem,” or private enclosure. In front of the house, or 
adjacent to it, was a plantation or garden. This is shown by the 
ideograph sel] , SAR, “an estate,” the archaic form of which 
was cI, the plan of a house and attached garden; and 
from the reference in several of the later legends to the “trees 
flourishing outside the door,” it would appear that the shady 
grove was an adjunct uf every early Babylonian estate. Most 
of the early estates in this land ‘of fertility, were it appears ‘ 
divided from one another by canals or ditches, which served for 
the watering of the soil. This is shown by the ideograph Jay, 


6a, of which ihe goshnie form was i= and the middle 
or hieratic, |= which denoted a boundary, and evidently 
represented the two banks of a canal; and the ideographs 
and the former of which denotes a “bank 


* Explained by the Assyrian kigallu, altar. Aram. wpa. 
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of a stream,” is evidently composed of “estate” and “river-bank.” 
The second means a district, and is composed of “border” and 
“place,” evidently denoting a specified area. Indeed, the 
ideograph for canal, = , is a most simple combination of 


ee denoting any channel, and >», an ideograph denoting 
running water, although I am inclined to think it was of later 
invention, and may primarily have denoted “stream,” “river ;” 
and another ideograph of similar construction for stream is 
[-¥, composed of and >» .* 

Having, as it were, pictorially walked round about the 
neighbourhood of the domicile of our pre-historic host, we will 
return to the house from whence we started, and ask our 
guide the honour of an introduction to his family circle. The 
first and most important person in the house was the mother, 
who bore the most significant and important name of Spx, 
dammal, “house lady,” but the pictorial character of the sign 
carries far more than our expression “lady of the house.” She 
was the “house god,” and as such in the early historic times in 
Babylonia we find her treated. Her person was sacred in the 
family, and any offence against her was punished with the very 
utmost severity. But this ideograph ic) has another idea, 
evidently a secondary one, derived from the primary one of “the 
mother ”—that is, “to enlarge,” “ to spread ;” so the mother was 
the spreader, the enlarger of the family and the race. Another 
name of the wife was murub, but this was of later origin, and 
meant the “ bearer of children,” and as such she was respected 
by those children with a god-like respect. It is curious to note 
here by the way that in historic times the name murub was 
given to cities, and hence the idea of “ motherland.”t From the 
mother we now pass to the children. These were called firstly in 
an abstract sense << Ke, tur-mes, “little ones,” and were divided 
in 556 <7a) B rak, “little ones” (male, or boys), and “little ones” 
(female), =5F y>, twr-rak, or girls ; the former of these being 
considered evidently the most important, as we find the sign 
s5e standing in a particular sense for boy as “the child.” 
Having now seen the relationships of our guide’s wife and 
children, we pass on to consider his own position, which requires 
but one moment of consideration. He was a small king, with 
absolute power over all around him, his wife included. His 


* The canal was called khigallu in Assyrian, a word borrowed from the 
Akkadian KHI-GaL. 

+ The mother had many names in Akkadian, according to her various duties 
in the family. i 
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position as father was expressed by the ideograph FEY, ad, 
which was probably one of the oldest in the syllabary, yet it 
appears to me to admit of analysis, as it contains two signs— 
>=, an ideograph meaning “ glorious,” “respected,” and Y, the . 
straight wedge indicating a person, the father being the glorious 
or respected person of the household. We will now leave the 
parents to their own devices, whilst we proceed to inspect the 
rest of the household, beginning with the juvenile portion of 
the family. Of course, to use a somewhat Irish expression, they 
being boys and girls, were brothers and sisters. How did they 
gain the ideas of such relationships. We see the sign for 
brother was Eeyyy*, the analysis of which is very simple, it 
consisting of the sign Foyay, “man,” with the addition of the 
sign A, “repeated,” that is “duplicate man,” or brother. A 
sister was called that is “female + duplicate + man,” 
or sister. 

Having now completed our acquaintance with the family 
circle, let us proceed to inspect the sanctum of the domestic 
housewife, the “servant department.” The male servant was 
called a ae eri, an ideograph which affords no clue to the 
origin of the name. The Semitic rendering in Assyrian being 
rye ar -du, literally “menial,” from the root "M, seems 
to afford some clue to the position. The female slave was 
expressed by the ideograph y> “SX, composed of x, “ woman,” 
and 44, “of the land.” 

Dismissing the family of our host, we will now devote some 
few minutes to the inspection of the food which, if of a hos- 
pitable nature, this primitive landlord could place before us. 

Seats of wood (FY y+ }}) were placed round the room, 
No mention is as yet found of tables, but cups and plates were 
inuse. The ideograph of cup is curious, as it appears to connect 
itself with ely, “hollow.” We have for cup ryys = rl} +a 
“repeated hollow.” The ideograph for plate does not admit of 
any explanation by analysis. The flesh of the wild bull or 
buffalo found in the marshes appears to have formed the principal 
solid food. In a calendar which I discovered some months ago, 
the direction, “flesh, even bull’s flesh one eats” (><, 
literally “bull’s body”), shows of what importance this food 
was. 

Milk was called NJ-NUNA. Honey was represented by the 
ideograph ~~ <Q, and the Assyrian rendering was dispu, the 
Heb. 31277 ; the a was called Cy ~— &), “ fly of honey.” 
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A large number of various kinds of fish were known, and 
a quantity of animals of the gazelle breed were found on the 
borders of the two streams of Mesopotamia. 

The wonderful pliability of the cuneiform syllabary in ex- 
pressing the characteristics of animals described is shown most 
markedly in the name given to one of these gazelles ¢">> Vy <I>. 


The sign et is probably a species of cartouche enclosing the 
group, the rest being the name of the animal, the analysis of 


which is “running,” |} “water,” “eye”; that is, 


“running tears,” the Aenea being, as many know, a mark in 
some of that class of animals. The sheep (EN) and the ox 
=J*) were domestic animals, and consequently would supply 
meat for the table of the Akkadian householder. 
Some kind of cereals being known, probably wheat, as we find 
one named + se, “the white grain.” A second grain was called 


s >t “the half-grain,” or inferior one? Thus we see that the 
cuisine of the hospitable host of pre-historic Babylonia was an 
extensive one, and capable of providing a rich banquet. 

There are of course in the inscriptions which have been dis- 
covered in Babylonia, a vast number of other facts relating to its 
domestic civilisation, which time will not permit me to refer to 
this evening; though I hope at some future time the Institute 
will do me the honour to allow me to lay them before the 
members. 

I will now endeavour briefly to sketch the formation of the 
primitive Babylonian city, and here the syllabary is a most 
important aid to our researches. 

It is to be noticed on examining the sites of all the primitive 
cities of Babylonia, that they have one common characteristic, 
in their being built on* raised mounds above the level of the 
surrounding plain, and the cause of this is to a great extent to 
be attributed to the influence of the periodical rise and conse- 
quent inundation of the delta by the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 
In the majority of cases these mounds appear to have been of 
artificial construction, and consequently, from their height and 
extent, they indicate the existence of a considerable population 
at the period when city building commenced. There is no doubt 
that the majority of the houses which formed the dwellings 
of these citizens were of fragile construction, such as I have 
described in the early part of my lecture; and it is curious to 


note that the prison-house is called =}V{¥ y>$£$ “the brick 


house,” as distinguished from the other dwellings of the people. 
Another name of the prison, which is curious in its construction, 
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is ideographically written composed of 
being an ideograph meaning, “a low hollow place,” and <> 
the common ideograph for “darkness.” So that we see that even 
in pre-historic times the low and disorderly Akkadian rough was 
consigned to a black hole, there to meditate on the error of his 
ways. The most important and striking edifice in this pre-historic 
city, was the acropolis, which bore the name of “ the high or raised 


place, (EY =( Sart Y, and on which was placed the temple 
of the presiding deity of the city. The temple in these early 
cities bore the name of yyy] >], “the house of god.” Near 


this was the palace, called ali EY-, “the great house.” Here 
dwelt the chieftain who held lordly sway over the lives and 
persons of these early members of the human race. 

What a difference between the rude half-timber, half mud- 
built dwelling of this pre-historic ruler of men, with its rude log- 
seats and its quaint fetish-guarded portals; and the fair palaces 
of great Nineveh. 

‘“‘ Whose eayes with gold, whose walls with vermiel blazed, 
With aisles on aisles in lustrous long array, 
And opal domes that flashed a blinding ray. 
There fringed palms for ever waved a shade 
O’er gay decked roof and chequered colonnade ; 
There sheeny fountains danced, there hung on high 
The terraced garden’s leafy tracery. 
And many a dreamy paradise between 
Peeped ’mid the glare calm aisles of dewy green.” 


Yet with all its rude art, and ruder construction, the pre-historic 
palace of the Akkadian city was the first step on a ladder of 
architectural development which culminated in these vast 
wonders of the buried past. 

Most important features in these primitive cities were the 
fortifications which guarded them from the attack of neighbour- 
ing tribes. These appear to have been of a very simple con- 
struction, being, like the majority of the erections in the city, 
of wood. This is shown by the ideograph which stands for 
“ fort,” rely; this is the ideograph of “city” with that of 
“wood” =! inserted within it; showing that the primitive 
fort was the “ wood of the city,” and indicating the fact that the 
early ramparts of these cities were palisades such as are in 
use among the tribes of Africa and Polynesia.* This idea is 
substantiated if we examine the appearance of the early brick 
walls, with their semicircular piers, which have every indication 
of having been built from wooden models. 


* See the notes in F. Lenormant’s “ Etude sur quelque parties des syllabaires 
cunéiformes,” pp. 121, 122, 123, 195. 
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Before leaving the consideration of these pre-historic cities, 
I must in passing refer to one important civic institution, which 
we are apt to pride ourselves upon in this great Babylon of ours. 
Among the officials whose name is found in the syllabaries as 
having been known to the Akkadians, I am sure there can have 
been none who was more important to the development of 
civilisation and culture than one whose name is written 
man + goes + goes, really meaning “ man who goes 
and returns,” or “goes to and fro,” in whom we may recognise 
our great and respected friend the policeman. This identification 
is supported by the Assyrian translation of this title, which is 
EE kha-i-dhu, “the watchman,” which is cognate with 
an Arab word meaning the “patrol.” By day and night the 
early city was thus watched by the pre-historic guardians of the 

e, and no doubt many an unruly young Akkadian was 
frequently by their agency consigned to “ durance vile.” 

The political constitution of these cities appears to have been 
a sort of commune, in which all the males of a full age had the 
right of voice in the affairs of State, as we see that the ideograph 
for the assembly or local board is >>>], “city,” with the 
inserted ideograph of “ half,’ showing that at least half the 
population had a voice in the regulation of civic affairs. 

As regards military power of these early centres of power, 
every man was a soldier, as is shown by the sign £y, standing 
alike both for man and soldier. All the principal savage 
weapons were in use. The sword was called r] JEY, or a 
“wood of power,” as well as the “weapon,” and I am thus 
inclined to think that its equation with the Assyrian word for 
sword is probably an after-thought. The sword being the 
Assyrian weapon, was equated with the Akkadian ry EY, the 
principal weapon of primitive Akkad, which in all probability 
was the club. The spear was known as >>=!{J4, “the pointer,” 
or “the piercer,” and hence its application to the lightning.* 
The bow and arrow were known, and were coupled in Akkad 
as we do in our speech, as is shown by the ideograph ¢‘XJ, 
the group 7 evidently being a squared form of q, and the 


sign >» inserted is the ideograph of swift motion, hence used 
for arrow. 


* This ideograph also stood for “sword” as well as “spear,” 
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Marcu 12tu, 1878. 
JoHN Evans, Esy., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were anounced and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same. 


For THE Liprary. 


From Dr. Paut Broca, Hon. M.A.I.—Revue d’Anthropologie, No. 
1, January, 1878. 

From the Socirry.—Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Natura- 
listes de Moscow, No. 8, 1877. 

From the AurHor.—Anthropological and Archeological Fragments 
from 1866 to 1876. By Col. A. Lane Fox. 

From the Socrery.—Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool, Vol. xxxi, 1876-7. a 

From Pror. A. Ecxer, Hon. M.A.I.—Archiv fir Anthropologie, 
January, 1878. 

i the Eprror.—Revue Internationale des Sciences, Nos. 9 and 
0. 

From J. Epwarp Lee, Esq.—Lake Dwellings, 2 Vols. By Dr. F. 
Keller. Translated by John Edward Lee. 

From the Eprror.—“ Nature,” to date. 

From the Epitor.—Revue Scientifique, Nos. 35 and 36, 1878. 

From the AurHor.—Zur Kenntniss der quarterniéren Fauna des 
Donauthales. By Prof. A. Ecker. 

From the Epiror.—Matériaux pour Vhistoire de l’homme, Decem- 
ber, 1877, January, 1878. 


Pror. A. GRAHAM BELL delivered a highly inteventing 
address “On the Natural Sign Language of the Deaf an 
Dumb,” but as the illustrations consisted mainly of manual 
and facial changes, a reprint of the address cannot be here 


given. 
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Marcu 1878. 
JoHN Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same :— 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From the Cotonian Orrice.—Colonial Office List for 1878. 

From the AurHor.—Lectures on the Science of Language; 2 vols., 
9th Edition. By Prof. Max Muller, Hon. M.A.1. 

From Prof. F. V. Haypen, Hon. M.A.I.—Bulletin of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories. 

From 4 Association.—Report of the Geologists’ Association for 
1877. 

From the AssociaTion.—Transactions of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation for 1877. 

From the Eprror.—Nature (to date). 

From the Eprtor.—Revue Scientifique. Nos. 37 and 38, 1878. 

From the Epiror.—Revue Internationale des Sciences. Nos. 11 
and 12, 1878. 

From the AvurHor.—The Future Australian Race. By Marcus 
Clarke. 


A Paper was read by Francis A. ALLEN, Esq., on “ The Original 
Range of the Papuan and Negritto Races.” 


The ORIGINAL RANGE of the PAPUAN and NEGRITTO RAcEs, 
by Francis A. ALLEN, Esq. 


AmonestT the numerous and interesting questions which yet 
remain unsolved in connection with ethnology and anthropology, 
few, I venture to think, exceed in interest and importance the 
question of the origin, affinities, and original habitat of the 
Papuan and Negritto races.* 

These Papuans and Negrittos (sometimes called Oriental 
Negroes or the Oceanic black race) undoubtedly present a very 
great difficulty to the man of science, and so little is even 
now known of their languages, customs, and traditions that it 
seems impossible to form any very confident opinion regarding 
them. 


* I couple these races together as the subject of my paper because they are both 
located in the same area or at any rate overlap and intersect each other, and are 
thought by many writers to be cognate. 
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Nevertheless, it is highly important that something should be 
attempted, since, by reason of their unsocial habits, and of the 
encroachment and persecution to which they have been sub- 
jected by the white and brown races, they bid fair at no very 
distant date to vanish entirely from the muster-roll of nations. 

In Tasmania the aborigines are already extinct; in Australia 
they are rapidly fading away; in Fiji even, where they appeared 
to be most flourishing and powerful, diseases lately introduced 
by Europeans bid fair to make a speedy end of them; whilst, 
throughout all the East India Islands, the brown races have. 
either extirpated them or driven them into the inaccessible 
fastnesses of the interior. 

My desire, to-night, is not so much to describe the Papuans 
and Negrittos as they at present exist or have existed in Papua, 
Melanesia, Australia, Tasmania, Ceram, the Philippines, Sulu Is- 
lands, Borneo, the Sunda Chain, and in the Andamans, as to point 
out a few facts which lead me to suppose that these races once 
occupied a very much wider area than they do at present, being 
closely connected at a remote epoch with the black races of 
Africa on the west, and even reaching as far as America on the 
east; besides forming, very possibly, the aboriginal population 
of, at any rate, Southern Asia. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists, I need hardly 
remark, as to what the Negrittos or Oceanic Blacks are, and as 
to how they should be divided. Crawford supposes that there 
is but one race of Oriental Negroes north of the equator, and 
two races in the Malay Archipelago and New Guinea. Latham 
doubts their existence at all on the smaller islands. The 
more general conclusion, however, seems to be that there is but 
one race of Oriental Negroes, and that the Australians and Tas- 
manians must be connected with it. Then again the origin of the 
Papuans is disputed. Some regard the Negrittos as merely a 
variety of the Papuans, debased and stunted by hard usage ; 
others regard the superiority of the Papuans as being due to an 
admixture of Malay blood. 

Mr. Wallace,* a very high authority, and, I believe, Mr. 
Crawford, incline to maintain that the Papuans are the aborigines 
of a former Polynesian Continent, and stamp the brown race 
as the hybrid—the black race being, in their opinion, the abori 
ginal one. 

H. ©. von der Gabelentz, after a careful investigation of the 
Melanesian dialects, concludes that all the Melanesian lan- 
guages, though disintegrated and apparently separated from 
one another, owing to the barbarism and isolation of the 


* See Waliace’s “ Malay Archipelago,” Chap. XV. 
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tribes, do yet belong to one stock. He is also of opinion 
that, both in the roots and in many grammatical peculiarities, 
there are numerous remarkable resemblances between the 
Polynesian and Melanesian languages, so that the hypothesis 
of their common origin he regards as a highly probable one.* 

It seems reasonable to regard both the black and brown 
races as successive off-shoots from the Turanian stock; but the 
position of the black race in the interior of the islands and its 
constant persecution by the brown race prove, I think, very 
clearly its superior antiquity. Possibly, also, the Negrittos may 
have preceded the Papuans themselves in their islands. 

I must not omit to allude here to the Fijian race, which 
increases the general confusion, being apparently composed of 
conflicting elements, and having a language said to be one-fifth 
Polynesian, and four-fifths unlike any other neighbouring 
tongue. Nevertheless its manners, customs, and habits prove 
it, 1 think, to be mainly Papuan. Without dwelling further 
upon these elements of difficulty in treating the subject, I will 
proceed to call your attention to the external resemblance 
which has been so often remarked between two widely separated 
races, 7.¢., the African and Oceanic black races popularly called 
Negro and Negroid respectively. 

I do so because Professor H. G. Seeley has recently revived 
a hypothesis which I think unnecessary and misleading re- 
garding them. Fully agreeing as I do with the learned Pro- 
fessor that the resemblances between the two races are too 
numerous and remarkable to admit of any other interpretation 
than that of a common origin at some remote epoch, I do not 
feel disposed to coincide in the theory by which he attempts 
to account for their present separation. He said in the first 
of his lectures upon Evolution, delivered lately in London,t 
that “though the Negro is now almost confined to Africa, and 
is not migratory, yet formerly a ridge of land ran vid Mada- 
gascar, the Seychelles, and across to Borneo, and hence there 
was a path for the mixture of races. The submergence of the 
ridge, leaving now only the tops of hills above the water, had 
isolated the Negro and Malay again.” 

Now, assuming the above to be a tolerably accurate outline of 
the bent of his argument and without disputing the geological 
accuracy of the statement, it appears to me both unwise and 
superfluous to imagine any communication between the races of 
Africa and Polynesia by this route when good evidence exists 


* From his “ Die Melan Spr.” Leipzig, 1860, quoted in Brace’s “ Races of the 
Old World, ” Murray, 1863. 

t+ Delivered at the College for Men and Women, Bloomsbury, on Friday, 
October 19th, 1877 and reported in The Times, October 26th, 1877. 
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that communication has been equally possible since the con- 
tinents assumed their present shape. Let me try to trace the 
links between Africa and Oceania. A dark Negritto race exists, 
we know, at the present day, in the Andaman Islands, and 
perhaps in the interior of the Nicobars, close to the mainland of 
Asia. Other black races exist still in the Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula. Excluding the disputed case of the wild Semangs,* who 
inhabit the mountain fastnesses of the Malayan Peninsula near 
Malacca, and whom some claim as a wild brown tribe (perhaps 
the original stock of the Malays), there are the Moys on the. 
mountains between Cochin China and Laos, and Cambodia. It 
is a pity that no modern traveller appears to have visited 
them. They were undoubtedly the aborigines of Cochin China 
and were only driven into the mountains by the Kings of Ton- 
quin in the 15th century. They are said to be woolly-haired, 
very black and savage, and with faces resembling Kaffirs (of 
Africa ?).f Mr. Earl, in his well-known work on /he Papuans, 
says that the first European traveller who fixed on them a 
Papuan character was Mr. Charles Chapman, who was an officer 
in the East India Company’s service sent to Cochin China on a 
mission in 1778. He reported thus of them to his Government :— 
“The Aborigines of Cochin China are called Moys, and are the 
people which inhabit the chain of mountains which separate it 
from Cambodia. To these strongholds they were driven when 
the present possessors invaded the country. . They are a savage 
race of people, very black, and resemble in their features the 
Caffrees.” 

A tribe called “ Mai,” which may be the same people, is also 
mentioned in an Essay on the Indo-Chinese countries in Moor’s 
Notices of the Indian Archipelago, and which has been attri- 
buted to Mr. Craufurd, the historian of the Indian Archipelago, 
in the following terms :— 

“The most numerous inhabitants of this province are the 
proper Kambodians. The Anam race are the masters. The ori- 
ginal inhabitants of that portion of it lying to the eastward of 
the great river and bordering‘on Lao, are a tribe called Mai.” 

Mr. Earl adds :—* I have entered into this subject more fully 
than I should otherwise have done, with a view of suggesting to 
those interested in the archeological branch of ethnography, the 
importance of the results that may attend a closer inquiry into 
the characteristics of this primitive race. It is well known that 

* I have no doubt myself of the Papuan origin of this race. See descriptions 
in Earl’s “ Papuans” p IX ; Science Gossip for 1866, Hardwicke and y 
pp. 239—261, &c. 

+ See Tomlin’s “Geography,” p. 510, London, 1841, and Earl’s “ Papuans,” 


pp. 158-60. 
108. 
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many of the ancient idols of the Hindus have Negro characteristics, 
and the great Budha himself, who is also sometimes represented 
as a negro, is said by his worshippers to have been born of a 
female named ‘ Maia.’ The traditions of the Chinese respecting 
the earlier inhabitants of their country, and the high veneration 
in which even those who are untainted with Budhism hold the 
Waringin, the Banyan-tree of the Far East, are also interesting 
subjects of inquiry.” 

On p. 116 of his work he explains his latter allusion to refer 
to the wilder Papuans delighting to dwell high up among the 
branches of this tree, and to the superstitious reverence with 
which all the aboriginal tribes of the Archipelago, as well as 
those of the northern coasts of Australia, and the lower classes, 
at least, of the Chinese regard it. The Papuan custom of 
making a home in trees or upon elevated platforms still pre- 
vails in Cambodia, I observe from perusing the accounts of 
recent travels in that country.* 

The Papuan and Negritto races are not at present traceable in 
India, although they are mentioned in the sacred books of the 
Hindus as living far to the south-east.f Some of the ancient 
geographers, however, mention cannibal dwarfs (Negrittos 2), 
as dwelling on the Ganges in their time. 

Dr. Pritchard cites two instances in which a strong resem- 
blance to negro peculiarities came under his notice in India— 
one amongst the Brinjarry tribe—and in connection with this ° 
fact refers to the reported existence of a tribe of blacks in the 
vicinity of Lake Zurrah in Central Persia, and also to the 
description by Herodotus of the Asiatic Ethiopians.t It was his 
opinion, “ that the Negritto race once occupied more space than 
it does at this time, and that in many cases it has preceded the 
dissemination of other races,” (p. 180). 

They certainly appear to have played a more prominent part 
in the East in bygone times than they do now, for Mahometan 
travellers,§ in the age immediately succeeding Mahomet, speak 
of the Andaman Islanders as cannibals infesting the Straits 
of Malacca, and as having been expelled to their present home 
by force; while Valentyn, an old Dutch historian of the East, 
describes the Papuans of Ceram, in the early part of the last 
century, as being cannibals, and organising extensive fleets to 
plunder the adjoining coasts|| It is needless to say that in the 
present day no Papuan or Negritto tribe (except perhaps in 
Papua) is aggressive. 

* See Mouhot’s “Cambodia,” p. 238. 
+ See Pickering’s “ Races of Men,” p. 174. 
t Ibid., pp. 145-6. 


§ See translation by Eusebius Renaudot, Earl’s “ Papuans,” p. 169. 
|| Earl’s “ Papuans,” pp. 114-5. 
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Ferguson, in his History of Architecture, calls attention to the 
curious fact that opposite to the cave-temples of Western India, 
we find the troglodytes of Eastern Africa. He inclines, however, 
to consider this an accidental coincidence arising from geolo- 
gical causes. 

The presence of black races (nearly identical with the Negro 
races of Africa) in Western Asia and almost in close proximity 
to the African Continent, within the historical period, is, if it 
can be duly substantiated, a most interesting and suggestive 
fact. 

All classical students know that the ancients uniformly 
divided the Ethiopians (whose very name ai@ioy, black, indicated 
their colour) into the Eastern and Western Ethiopians, and that 
this distinction was kept up until very recent times. It has 
been frequently supposed that this arose from a mere confusion 
in the ideas of the old geographers and from scanty information ; 
but it is difficult to understand how so exact an authority as 
Herodotus could be so grossly deceived as to races existing 
near to him, and the more so as his own travels were apparently 
very extensive. 

Most of the races of mankind were evidently well known to 
him, and if he had heard of the Akkha dwarfs of Schweinfurth 
and of the Samoyedes of Siberia, is it likely he did not know 
the difference between the Eastern and Western Ethiopians 
when he spoke of them?* It is to be observed that they 
cannot be the Arabs, Indians, or Egyptians, for he carefully 
distinguishes the Ethiopians from these. Yet he speaks of 
Ethiopians serving with the Indians in the Persian armies, and 
appears to consider them the aboriginal population of a part of 
Western Asia. The true view to take of all this evidence 
appears to me to be to assume that Herodotus was corréct. Wh 
should we not believe that there were two races of Ethiopians, 
just as there were two Cushes, two Arabias, and two Ethiopias,f 
and that in his time, a Negroid race of Asiatics, totally distinct 
from the Negro Africans, was dwelling in Mesopotamia or 
thereabouts ? 


* The Ethiopians from the Sun-rise (for two kinds served in the expedition) 
were marshalled with the Indians, and did not at all differ from the others in 
appearance, but only in their language and their hair. For the Eastern Ethio- 
pians are straight-haired ; but those of Libya have hair more curly than that of 
any other people. These Ethiopians from Asia were accounted almost the same 
as the Indians ; but they wore on their heads skins of horses’ heads, as masks, 
stripped off with the ears and mane; and the mane served instead of a crest, 
and the horses’ ears were fixed erect; and as defensive armour they used the 
skins of cranes instead of shields.” (Polymnia, Book III. Section 70. Cary’s 
translation.) 

+See Genesis ii. 18, where a river running from Eden is said to encompass 
the whole land of Ethiopia or Cush. 
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It is to be observed that Herodotus says that the difference 
between the two races consisted in the language and the hair. 
Now one great difference between the Papuans and African 
negroes consists also in the hair, for while both have frizeled or 
woolly hair, the hair of the Papaans does not spread over the 
surface of the head like that of the African negroes, but grows 
in small tufts or knobs, each of which keeps separate from 
the rest, and the hairs, if allowed to grow, twist round each 
other, and form spiral ringlets.* This produces much the same 
effect as is observable in the hair represented on the Assyrian 
sculptures, and a very close approximation to the same pecu- 
liarity is to be seen on some of the figures sculptured upon the 
walls of Palenque in Central America. Herrera (quoted by 
Stephens in his work, p. 533,) says that the Indians of Yucatan 
(Mayas ?) wore their hair in tresses of spiral curls at the time 
of the Conquest. May this not suggest that the Papuan race 
was more closely connected with the early civilized Turanian 
races than we usually imagine? But Herodotus seems to 
say that the Asiatic Ethiopians had smooth hair. If this 
was the case, it: merely indicated a very slight admixture 
of foreign blood, for Mr. Earl tells us (p. 3) that “a compara- 
tively slight mixture with the brown race removes the pecu- 
liarity, at least has done so in all cases that have come under 
the writer’s observation. The hair of people of the mixed race, 
although thick and curly, covers the surface like that of Euro- 
peans.” This fact may explain how it is that the prevailing 
character of the hair amongst the aborigines of Australia is 
straight or only slightly waved, and often fine and silky, (even 
at Cape York) although frizzled hair is also very prevalent on 
the north and north-east coasts.— Dr. Pickering also noticed 
that the hair was straight amongst the Brinjarry tribe in 
Western Hindostan whom he had suspected (from the Negroid 
features of some individuals) of inheriting Papuan blood.t 
Another interesting fact tending to prove the existence of 
aboriginal black races in Western Asia, is the legend of the 
Asiatic Memnon. This legendary chieftain is spoken of by 
Homer in the Iliad as an Ethiopian King, a son of Aurora, who 
came to the assistance of the Trojans, and during the war was 
killed by Achilles, who wished to avenge the death of Antilo- 
chus. This prince has been too readily assumed to be an 
African because he was an Ethiopian, but Homer nowhere says 
that he came from Africa, and the conjecture is in itself wildly 
improbable. The classical writers of antiquity first led to his 


* See Earl’s “Papuans,” pp. 1-2. 
+ Earl’s “ Papuans,” p. 189. 
t Pickering’s “ Races of Men,” p. 146. 
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being referred to Africa, by connecting him with the Memnoh 
of Thebes and the mysterious musical statue of that ilk. But 
this name can be distinctly traced to a stupid Roman blunder 
’ of the time of Adrian, which transformed an Egyptian statue 

of Amenoph III of the 18th Dynasty, and the tombs of 
Amenoph and Méiamoun, into the statue of Memnon and the 
Memnonium by a whimsical play upon words or rather sounds.* 

Surely, if his being the son of Aurora means anything, 
Memnon must be derived from the Hast and not from the South ! 
Moreover he was uncle to Priam, and how Priam could be 
related to a prince in Africa it seems difficult to imagine. If 
he were an Asiatic prince, located somewhere near Susa, in the 
old Scriptural Cush or Ethiopia, then we could understand his 
relationship to a prince of the Troad, and his advent, with 
2,000 dusky warriors to help his relative against the Occidentals. 
Moreover, M. De Quatrefages and Dr. Hamy, affirm that 
negroid tribes stil exist between the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
if this be the case, we see at once the existence of Asiatic 
Ethiopians clearly demonstrated.t 

Dr. Pickering points out some remarkable coincidences 
between Fijian and Eastern African customs, such as the use of 
the neck-pillow, circumcision, similar modes of dressing the 
hair, even to the staining of it to a flaxen hue,t and they may 
thus be logically accounted for, without recourse to Professor 
Seeley’s somewhat far-fetched hypothesis. 

The only other mention of Papuan or Negritto races in Asia, 
of which I am aware, is the statement of Herodotus that the 
inhabitants of Colchis, near the Black Sea, resembled Egyptians 
by their dark colour and frizzled hair. Very possibly in that 
congeries of disintegrated races—that ethnological ark—the 
Caucasus, some remnants of the primitive Papuan aborigines of 
Asia may long have lingered.§ 

* See an essay upon “La Statue Vocale de Memnon,” in “ Aquarelles 
Africaines,” by Emile Guimet. Paris, J. Hetzel & Co. 

+ See “ Crania Ethnica,” and “ Revue d’ Anthropologie,” published in Paris. 

t “ Races of Men,” p. 174. 

§ “ For the Colchians were evidently Egyptians, and I say this having myself 
observed it before I heard it from others; and as it was a matter of interest to 
me I inquired of both people, and the Colchians had more recollection of the 
Egyptians than the Egyptians of the Colchians; yet the Egyptians said they 
thought the Colchians were descended from the Army of Sesostris; and J 
formed my conjecture, not only because they are swarthy and curly-headed, for 
this amounts to nothing, because others are so likewise, but chiefly from the {fol- 
lowing circumstances : because the Colchians, Egyptians, and Ethiopians, are the 
only nation of the world who, from the first, have practised circumcision,” &c., 
(Euterpe, Book IT, Section 104, Cary’s translation.) . . . “I willnow mention 
another fact respecting the Colchians, how they resemble’ the Egyptians. ee 
ho 


alone and the Egyptians manufacture linen in the: same manner ; and the w 


way of living, and the language, are similarin both nations,” &. (Ibid., Sec. 
115.) 
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Quitting the consideration of the extreme westward extension 
of the Papuan and Negritto races, we will now take a view of the 
extension of these races in the direction of America. 

In the first place, although the fact seems to be little known, 
there exist plain proofs in the traditions of the Maories or Malay 
Polynesian inhabitants of New Zealand that these islands once 
lay within the Papuan area, and that the real aborigines were 
exterminated, within comparatively recent times, by the 
ancestors of the present New Zealanders. 

The veteran missionary, the Rev. Mr. Taylor, tells us* that the 
native records of the Maori arrival by sea distinctly bear witness 
that the immigrants fought with, and overcame “the men of the 
island” a black race whom they nicknamed by a native term 
meaning “ Naked sides,” because they wore so little clothing, 
and also denominated “ Black Fellows.” It would be well if 
osteologists and comparative anatomists would carefully examine 
all human bones found in the islands, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether two types of skull are discoverable in the old burial 
places, and if either of these resembles the Papuan or Negritto 
types. 

2 there is little doubt that in the isolated and 
apparently Negritto race found in the Chatham Islands, 
about 400 miles due east of the Canterbury Settlement 
in the Middle Island, we have a precisely similar race to the 
former black inhabitants of New Zealand. These islands were 
only discovered in 1791, yet the aggressive tendency of the 
Malay Polynesians is shown by the fact that a Maori tribe 
somewhere about 1820, chartered a European vessel, and 
speedily effected a conquest of the islands.f Now, missions 
from Germany and New Zealand work there, and it would be 
interesting to receive fuller accounts of the aboriginal race. 
They appear to be very degraded, and their canoes are merely 
wicker-work, tied together by cordage of indigenous flax, there 
being no timber in the islands. 

It is a tempting subject for speculation, whether the Papuans 
ever succeeded in reaching America from their Polynesian and 
Melanesian homes. Although traditions, I believe, exist in 
some of the islands of Eastern Polynesia as to the former 
existence of black tribes there, no Papuans or Negrittos are at 
present found far to the eastward of the Fiji Islands, and of 
Chatham Island. 

The tendency indeed appears to have been for a long time to 
restrict the Papuan area, since, when we took over the sove- 
reignty of Fiji, the wily Malay Polynesian Tongan chief Maafu, the 
* In his work on “ New Zealand and its Inhabitants.” 

+ See article “ Chatham Islands” in “ Penny Cyclopedia.” 
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representative of a Tongan colony settled in Fiji by King George 
of the Friendly Islands, had very nearly succeeded by judi- 
ciously interfering in the native quarrels in supplanting the 
Papuan Thakombau in the suzerainty of Fiji. 

Williams, the missionary, observes that “the latter: [Malays] 
being a fierce and treacherous people succeeded in extirpating 
them [the Papuans] from the smaller islands and groups,’* and 
Earl adds that although certainly not inferior in mental capacity 
to the brown tribes, “their impatience of control while in an 
independent state utterly precludes that organization which 
would enable them [the Papuans] to stand their ground against 
encroachment; and they invariably fall under the influence of 
the Malayans whenever the two races are brought into contact.” f 

This curious mental deficiency seems to prove that the 
Papuans are the original race and the Malays the interlopers, 
a theory which the fact cf the Malay traditions always re- 
cording an arrival by sea, appears to confirm. 

At the same time, it is by no means impossible that at some 
remote epoch, before the advent of the Malay-Polynesians, the 
Papuans and Negrittos were the great colonizing race in this 
part of the world ;} for the Fijian canoes were superior to those 
of all the other races, and were good sea-going boats,§ and even 
the barbarous Andamaners or Mincopies have good outrigged 
canoes. 

It seems, therefore, not unlikely that in remote ages small 
parties of Papuans may have succeeded in reaching America. 
Dr. Pickering thinks that stories of black aborigines in America 
may be all referred to successive arrivals of Malay Polynesians || 
but Papuans would surely answer more closely to the appellation 
black ? 

Sir Arthur Helps tells us, in his “ History of Spanish Con- 
quest in America” that the Spaniards, when they first visited 
Darien under Vasco Nuiiez, found there a race of black men, 
whom they (gratuitously, as it seems to me) supposed to be 
descended from a cargo of shipwrecked negroes; this race was 
living distinct from the other races and at emnity with them.{ 
Some of these blacks built for themselves houses in trees, just as 
the Papuans often do.** These people allied themselves with the 


* See “ Missionary Enterprises,” p. 513. 

+ See “ The Papuans,” p. 6. 

t “ Races of Men,” p. 115. (See also the map in front.) 

§ According to Mr. Pritchard, late Consul there: Dr. Pickering thinks diffe- 
rently. 

| Sco Mr. W. L. Ranken’s Paper on the “South Sea Islanders,” Journ. 
Anthrop. Vol. VI, p. 223. 

i See Vol. I, p. 360. 

** Tbid., Vol. I, p. 421. 
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Spaniards in their contests with the Indians. It is a great pity 
that no further details or words of their language have been 
preserved, for I have little doubt that we have here a tracef a 
primitive Papuan colony in America. The slave trade with Africa 
had hardly commenced by this time, and the supposition that 
they were African negroes seems very unfounded. 

Perhaps other black tribes may be discovered upon a more 
careful inquiry, and, if the theory of Crawford be accepted, which 
represents the inhabitants of Polynesia in ante-historic times as 
being a great semi-civilized nation who had made some progress 
in agriculture and understood the use of gold and iron, were 
clothed “with a fabric made of the fibrous bark of plants, 
which they wove in the loom,” and had several domesticated 
animals, a new and unexpected light may possibly be thrown 
upon the origin of primitive American culture. It is certain 
that massive ruins and remains of pyramidal structures and ter- 
raced buildings closely analogous to those of India, Java, and Cam- 
bodia, as well as to those of Central America, Mexico, and Peru, 
exist in many islands of Polynesia, such as the Ladrone Islands, 
Tahiti, Fiji, Easter Island, and the Sandwich Islands, and the 
customs of the Polynesians are almost all of them found to exist 
also amongst the American races. 

Wallace says repeatedly that the Papuan has a higher intel- 
lectual capacity and “feeling for art” than the Malay,* and 
Dr. Pickering calls the “ Fijians a far more ingenious people than 
the (Malay) Polynesians.” 

Earl says that “the Papuans are beyond all comparison 
superior in vigour, both mental and physical, to those tribes of 
the brown race with whom they are brought in contact.” 

Perhaps here, then, we have “the missing link” between the 
Old World civilizations and the mysterious civilizations of 
America. At any rate, I hope that you will pardon me for 
having called attention to certain facts in connection with the 
distribution of the Papuan race which I thought in danger of 
being overlooked. The black races of Asia, Polynesia, and 
America are evidently worthy of particular study. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Hype CiarKkE said: A distinction must be drawn between the 
short black Negritto races and the tall blacksor Negroes. A line of 
dwarfs reached across Africa from the Akkas or Pygmies in the 
north-east to the Obongo and to the Gulf of Guinea. All these 


* See “ Malay Archipelago,” p. 587. 
+ See Pickering’s “ Races of Men,” pp. 152-3. 
t See “ Papuans,” p. 68. 
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spoke allied languages. Language was to be required as a proof 
of association rather than as a test of race. Then there was the 
curious circumstance that in the Tasmanian languages were traces 
of the Nyam-Nyam of the African Lake regions. In America there 
were short dark races north and south, and their lan es pre- 
sented peculiar features. With regard to the connection between 
India and Africa, he had prepared for the Royal Asiatic Society, 
a paper showing the connection with Africa of the Bodoxe, 
of the Naga, and of the Kolarian. It did not appear as if a 
geological bridge were needed to connect India and Africa. As to 
what Mr. Allen had said about blacks in Central America, le 
would call attention to his own paper in the Journal, showing the 
connection with Africa of the language and mythology of the 
Bribris of Central America. Also as to the passage in Herodotus 
about the Colchians, this he had dealt with in the paper on the 
connection of the Ude language of the Caucasus with the Egyptian 
and Coptic. This had been confirmed by the discovery on coins at 
Axum in Ethiopia with names corresponding to those of Caucasian 
kings. The fact cited from Herodotus by Mr. Allen as to the 
Eastern Ethiopians, was a valuable suggestion for the history of the 
early extension of the black races in the Nortk. 

Mr. Moaerines said: I would beg, sir, to return my thanks to the 
author of the paper we have just heard, the result evidently of 
much research. On one point, however, I must differ from him; 
he would consider the Negrittos to be a branch of the Papuans; 
now there are not only marked differences in language, stature, 
and frame, but also in the skulls of those two races, which I have 
recently had an opportunity of comparing. 

Colonel Gopwin Austen said: Mr. Allen has referred to the rock- 
cut temples of the Bombay Presidency. I am of opinion that a 
connection has long existed between Africa and that part of India. 
When visiting the Cave of Elephanta, I was particularly struck by 
the similarity of the sculptures to old Egyptian in the protruding 
lips and the mode in which the hair is depicted. In making this 
remark, I do not wish it to be understood that it has any relation 
to the question of such peoples as the Andamanese having an 
African origin. They may quite as likely be the remnants of a very 
early Asiatic race and spread westward. 

Me. Auten in reply, stated that he had himself only been able to 
discover meagre references to the former existences of black races in 
America; but had thought it best in the interests of science to 


’ bring these forward, as further research might throw light upon the 


subject. He could nut venture to express an opinion as to whether 
the Negrittos were simply Papuans living under unfavourable 
circumstances, or a different and earlier although allied and cognate 
race. He had the anathority of Mr. Earl in his work on The 
Papuans for the former opinion, and also for the assertion that 
some tribes of Australians in the north and north-east had woolly 
and frizzled hair (p. 189.) He had not used or placed any cre- 
dence in recent mythical Travels in New Guinea, as a gentleman 
VOL. VIII. E 
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had suggested, Much remained yet to be discovered about the 
Papuans and Negrittos, and he was anxious to stimulate research 
regarding them. 


Major-General Lane Fox, Mr. Bonwick, Mr. Bouverie Pusey,the 


Rev. Edgell Wyatt Edgell, and the President, offered some 
remarks. 


The Director read a Paper from Dr. Jutius Von. Haast on 
“ Rock Paintings in New Zealand.” 


NoTEs on some ANCIENT Rock PatnTINGS in NEW ZEALAND. 
By Juius von Haast, Ph.D., F.R.S., Director of the Canter- 
bury Museum and Professor of Geology in Canterbury 
College (New Zealand University), Christchurch. 


THE history of the races inhabiting the Pacific Ocean is so 
obscure and the theories concerning their migrations are so 
contradictory that any new discovery which might throw light 
upon these interesting subjects will doubtless be of considerable 
value to the scientific world. I have therefore thought that a 
copy of some remarkable rock-paintings lately discovered in New 
Zealand, made with the greatest care by Mr. T. 8. Cousins on a 
scale of one inch to the foot, together with my views on the 
subject, might be acceptable to your Society. 

Ihave no doubt that these rock-paintings when closely ex- 
amined by archeologists and linguists will throw some light 
upon the questions at issue and at least prove that at one time 
there has been. some immigration to New Zealand, either volun- 
tary or accidental, from the north-west and from countries which 
then possessed a far higher civilization than the Maories ever 
reached. 

Although I looked carefully over all the traditions of the 
former history of the New Zealanders there is not the least trace 
of such immigration being recorded. , 

About a year ago Mr. Alexander Lean informed me of the 
existence of these paintings, which are situated on an educational 
reserve about one mile on the western side of the Weka Pass 
road, not far from the last rise from which that picturesque road 
descends into the Waikari Flat. Shortly afterwards I visited 
them and I need scarcely observe that I was very much struck 
with their peculiar character and their state of partial preserva- 
tion, from which their great age could be inferred. 

The so-called case which is, however, only a rock shelter, is 
washed out of a vertical wall of rock lining a small valley for 
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about 300 feet on its right or southern side. It has a length of 


65 feet and is situated along the western or upper portion of the 
rock. The valley itself is now perfectly dry, but must in post- 
pliocene times have had a not inconsiderable volume of water 
flowing through it. 

The rock consists of calcareous sandstone of probably eocene 
age, and the roof of the shelter is formed by the natural dip of 
the upper bed having an inclination of about nine degrees to the 
south. 

The rock shelter is, when standing near the foot of the rock 
below it (which latter has for about five or six feet a backward 
slope), about eight feet high, rising to about twelve feet at the 
outer edge. 

The average depth is twelve feet, and offering from its aspect 
a splendid shelter from southerly weather, it forms a most favour- 
able locality for camping. 

The two sections which I have the honour to submit to you 
will make you acquainted with the physical features of the 
locality. 

The whole length of the rock below the shelter has been used 
for painting, and it is evident that some order has been followed 
in the arrangement of the subjects and figures. The paintin 
are done with a bold hand, they are well finished and show 
clearly that they are the work of an artist of times long gone by 
who was no novice in his profession. 

The paint consists of kokowai (red oxide of iron) of which 
the present aborigines of New Zealand make still extensive use, 
and of some fatty substance, such as fish-oil, or perhaps some oily 
bird-fat. It has been well fixed upon the somewhat porous rock 
and no amount of rubbing will get it off. 

It is evident, however, that the existing paintings which are 
already partly destroyed by the scaling off of the rock through 
the influence of frost and other physical agencies causing 
weathering, are not the first which were delineated on this rock, 
because in many spots and sometimes below the paintings under 
consideration faint traces of still older ones are visible. These 
were also painted in red, but I was not able to distinguish any 
outlines. 

Thus we have another proof, if it were needed, of the vast 
period of time* during which New Zealand has been inhabited 
by man. 

As before observed the principal paintings are all in red, 
belonging all to one period, but round and above them appears 


* In using this expression I wish not to do so in the sense it is used in the 
Northern Hemisphere, but only in reference to the short space of time of which 
we have reliable traditional evidence in New Zealand. 
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a mass of others in black, of which some of the best and clearest 
have also been copied by Mr. Cousins. They are of a more 
primitive nature and seem to have been done by a different race 
of men. 

That they are not contemporaneous with the red ones could 
easily be ascertained by observing that they pass not only 
indiscriminately over them but that many of them were only 
painted after the rock had already scaled off under the red ones, 
so that they are sometimes painted upon the newly-exposed 
fresh surface. They are all most probably painted with charcoal 
mixed with some oily animal substance, and are also well fixed 
upon the rock, but they are generally not so well defined, and 
moreover cross each other continually, so that it is very difficult 
to distinguish many of them clearly. 

Mr. Cousins has therefore only copied a few of the figures which 
were the most conspicuous and well defined, mostly situate near 
and on the roof of the rock shelter. ah 

Before giving a description of these paintings I wish to refer to 
- the native traditions about them, as this will give us perhaps a clue 
to their origin. It has generally been supposed that such paint- 
ings were the work of the Ngatimamoe (see Vol. I, “ Transactions 
New Zealand Institute,’ page 18, where several paintings, but of 
a somewhat different character, are figured), but the Rev. James 
W. Stack informs me that even a greater age is assigned to them. 
From a conversation which that gentleman had with Matiaha 
Tira Morehu, the Maori chief of Moeraki, and the best living 
authority on Maori traditions in the South Island, it appears 
that these paintings are attributed to the Ngapuhi, the oldest 
inhabitants of this Island, of which there are any traditions. In 
fact the Ngapuhi are a somewhat mythical people, to whom, 
besides these drawings, the destruction of the moa, or anything 
the origin of which is unknown, is always attributed. I may here 
observe that Matiaha is one of the authorities for the statement 
that the moa has been extinct in very ancient times and that there 
that is a total absence of reliable traditions about them amongst 
the Maoris, which tallies perfectly with the geological evidence 
lately brought forward. Besides the extinction of the moa, and 
the red paintings, Matiaha also attributed to them the heaps of 
oipi shells (Mesodesma nove zealandice) which are found far 
back in the mountain ranges, and which were carried to such a 
distance by this people, who, according to the aged Maori chief, 
were great travellers. I have much pleasure in adding in 
Appendix No. 1 a fuller account of their ancient traditions from 
the pen of Mr. Stack. 

In my papers on the Summer Cave (“Transactions of the New 
Zealand Institute,” Vol. VII) I have alluded to that question 
more fully. 
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It has been ascertained that there are several caves and rock 
shelters in this island, in which paintings of similar character 
are preserved on the walls, of which, as before observed, those of 
the Takiroa rock shelter near the Waitaki were published in 
Vol. I, page 18 of the “ Transactions New Zealand Institute,” 
but none of the paintings are like those from the Weka Pass, 
except perhaps the sparks rising from the figure in the right- 
hand corner. Moreover one of the drawings is a scroll-work, 
and thus approaches the designs of the Maoris of the past few 
centuries. There are others at the Opihi, at the Levels, Tengawai, 
and at Pareora, and, as I have just been informed, in some other 
places in the Weka Pass ranges, and doubtless in many other 
localities. 

-It would be of the highest interest to have these carefully 
copied, as no doubt they will throw considerable light upon the 
history of the ancient inhabitants of this island. 

My friend, the Rev. James W. Stack, has given me a copy 
of a drawing from a rock shelter near the Opihi river, painted 
in black, which differs considerably from the Weka Pass paint- 
ings, and, as it appears to me, approaches more the designs 
of the Maoris. I add the same, with Mr. Stack’s note as 
Appendix 2. 

In examining the paintings under review, it is evident at a 

first glance that they are quite distinct from those of the Maoris, 
which always consist of curved lines and scroll-work, although 
in former days the traveller would occasionally see on posts or 
smooth rocks rude representations of men, ships, canoes, and 
animals, drawn by Maori children, but they were always of an 
ephemeral character, Maori artists confining themselves to the 
drawing of scrolls, and then always in permanent colours. 
- In looking at the ensemble of these rock-paintings, it is 
clear that there is some method in the arrangement which at 
once strikes the eye as remarkable. Some of the principal 
objects evidently belong to the animal kingdom and represent 
animals which either do not occur in New Zealand, or are only 
of a mythical and fabulous character. Some of them can 
easily be recognized ; the meaning of others can only be con- 
jectured. 

The group in the centre is of a different character, which is 
difficult to explain, unless we assume that it represents imple- 
ments and portions of dress of a semi-civilised people. Only 
two representations of man can be recognized, but they are full 
of movement and evidently in the act of running away, whilst 
the figure-of the bird is very suggestive. 

Below these principal groups we find several smaller figures 
or signs, the meaning of which for a long time considerably 
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puzzled me. I was inclined to believe that they might bea 
kind of hieroglyphic writing, but unfortunately there were too 
few of them we thought worth copying, the greater portion 
having much faded or broken away. 

Some of those which were too faint, occurred at 9, 30, and 
46 feet from the left-hand side. They were sometimes close to 
the floor of the rock shelter, but did not go below it; which is 
of some importance to prove that the kitchen middens which 
had here accumulated, were either forming, or had already 
been formed when the paintings were executed. 

The thought struck me at last, that these smaller fi 
resemble the letters of some Oriental languages, and that I had 
seen somewhat similar characters published in our “Transactions.” 

The Tamil inscription round the antique bronze bell, now in 
the possession of the Rev. W. Colenso, in Napier, at once sug- 
gested itself to me, and in comparing the peculiar figures with 
the writing on that bell as given in Mr. J, T. Thomson’s 
interesting paper, in the “Transactions of the New Zealand 
Institute,”"* I was at once struck by the marked resemblance 
between them. 

It would be a most curious coincidence, and difficult to 
imagine, that the ancient inhabitants of this island should adopt 
similar figures, and place them as it were, below the representa- 
tions of animals, some of foreign countries or scenes of life 
without any meaning ; or should we assume, as the bell with the 
Tamil inscription was found in New Zealand, so other objects 
were secured from the same or another similar wreck amongst 
which pictures of animals and adventures of human life with 
writing below them, were obtained, and which afterwards were 
copied after a fashion by the autochthones of New Zealand ? 
or might I even suggest that one or more of the wrecked 
mariners of Indian origin were saved, and that they accom- 
panied as slaves, the ancient inhabitants of this island on their 
journeys, during which these paintings were executed by them. 

These ancient works of primitive art, as of considerable 
historical value, are therefore invested with still greater interest, 
and I have no doubt that further research will make us 
acquainted with more of these remarkable relics of the past. 

I may here observe that as far back as 1862 I met with 
paintings of similar character and in a splendid state of preser- 


‘ vation during my geological surveys in the south, but which I 


then passed over, imagining that they were probably the work 
of some shepherd, who had devoted his leisure hours to the 
execution of these strange figures and characters with the red 


* Ethnographical Considerations on the Whence of the Maori, by J. T. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S., Trans. N.Z. Institute iv, 28. 
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paint with which sheep are usually branded. I was then, to 
speak in Colonial language, comparatively a new chum, but 
I may console myself with the fact that many of our intelligent 
settlers have looked at them quite in the same light. However 
I shall not fail to collect all the material as soon as I can find 
the time. 

As before observed, the paintings under review occur over a 
face of about 65 feet, and the upper end of some reaches 8 feet 
above the floor; the average height however, being 4 to 5 feet. 
They are all of considerable size, most of them measuring ~ 
several feet and one of them even having a length of 15 feet. 

Beginning at the eastern end, we find in the left-hand corner 
the representation (No. 1) of what might be taken for a sperm 
whale with its mouth wide open, diving downwards. This é 
is 3 feet long. Five feet from it is another figure (No. 3) which 
might also represent a whale or some fabulous two-headed 
marine monster. This painting is 3 feet 4 inches long. Below 
it, a little to the left in No. 4, we have the representation of a 
Jarge snake possessing a swollen head and a long protruding 
tongue. This figure is nearly 3 feet long, and shows numerous 
windings. 

It is difficult to conceive how the natives in a country without 
snakes could not only have traditions about them, but actually 
be able to picture them, unless they had received amon 
them immigrants from tropical countries who had landed on the 
coasts of New Zealand from some cause or another. 

Already, on the second visit of Captain Cook, Tawaihura, a 
native chief of Queen Charlotte Sound, gave an account of 
enormous snakes and lizards to him, and drew a representation 
of both animals so distinctly that they .could not be mistaken, 
but hitherto the researches of naturalists for so many years have 
failed to reveal their existence in these islands. 

Between the two fishes or whales we have No. 2, which might 
represent a fish-hook, and below the snake No. 5, a sword with 
a curved blade, whilst No. 5 in the same line is one of those 
remarkable signs or letters. 

Advancing towards the right, we reach a group which is of 
special interest to us, the figure No. 9, which is nearly a foot 
long, having all the appearance of a long-necked bird carrying 
the head as the cassowary and emu do, and as the moa has done. 
If this figure does not represent a moa, it might be a reminis- 
cence by tradition of the cassowary. The figure is unfortunately 
not complete, as only the portion of one leg has been preserved. 
The forked tail is however unnatural, and if this design should 
represent the moa, I might suggest that it was either a conven- 
tional way of drawing that bird or that it was already extinct 
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when this representation was painted according to tradition; in 
which latter case No. 11 might represent the taniwha or gigantic 
fabulous lizard which is said to have watched the moa. No. 8, 
is doubtless a quadruped, probably a dog, which as my researches 
have shown, was a contemporary of the moa, and was used also 
as food by the moa hunters. No. 10 is evidently a weapon, 
probably an adze or tomahawk and might, being close to the 
supposed bird, indicate the manner in which the latter was 
killed during the chase. The post with the two branches near 
the top (No. 12), finds a counterpart in the remnant of a similar 
figure not numbered, between the figures No.3 and 9. They 
might represent some of the means by which the moa was 
caught or indicate that it existed in open country between the 
forest. No. 13, under which the rock in the central portion has 
scaled off, is, like No. 6, one of the designs which resembles 
ancient Oriental writing. 

Approaching the middle portion of the wall, we find here a 
well-arranged group of paintings, the centre of which has all 
the appearance of a hat ornamented on the crown. The rim of 
this broad-brimmed relique measures 2 feet across. The expert 
of ancient customs and habits of the Malayan and South Indian 
countries might perhaps be able to throw some light upon this 
and the surrounding figures No. 15 and 18, to which I can offer 
no probable suggestion. 

From No. 17, which is altogether 3 feet high, evidently 
issues fire or smoke ; it therefore might represent a tree on fire, 
a lamp or an altar with incense offering. If we compare this 
peculiar appearance with one of the figures on the copy of the 
Takirva cave paintings we find that it has the same characteristic 
feature. The figure No. 15, is particularly well painted, and 
the outlines are clearly defined, but I can make no suggestion 
as to its meaning. In No. 19, we have doubtless the picture of 
a human being who is running away from No. 17, the object 
from the top of which issues fire or smoke, and I need scarcely 
point out to you that this small figure is full of life, and that it 
is entirely different from the conventional representation of the 
human figure in the paintings and carvings of the Maoris. 

I am strengthened in my conviction that it is meant fora 
man, by observing a similar figure running away from the 


-monster, No. 27. No. 16, which has been placed below that 


group, might be compared to a pair of spectacles, but is probably 
a letter or an imitation of such a sign. 

A little more to the right, a figure, 6 feet long, is very pro- 
minent. Itis probably the representation of a right whale in 
the act of spouting. Above it, in No. 22, the figure of a mantis 
is easily recognisable, whilst Nos. 21 and 214 below the sup- 
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posed right whale are again cyphers or letters resembling those 
of the ancient Tamil inscription. Nos. 23 and 25, although in 
many respects different, belong doubtless to the same group, and 
represent large lizards or crocodiles; between them the now 
empty space of a width of 5 feet 6 inches was evidently also 
painted over, of which the paint marks on the partially scaled-off 
face of the rock can be distinguished. The left-hand figure is 
4 feet long; it is unfortunately deficient in its lower portion, but 
it is still sufficiently preserved to show that besides four legs it 
possesses two other lower appendages, of which one is forked and — 
the other has the appearance of a trident. I wish also to draw 
attention to the unusual form of the head. No. 25 is a similar 
animal, 3 feet long, but it has eight legs, and head and tail are 
well defined. The head is well rounded off and both animals 
represent without doubt, some fabulous animal, such as the 
taniwha, which is generally described as a huge crocodile, of 
which the ancient legends give so many accounts. 

No. 27, a huge snake-like animal, 15 feet long, is probably a 
representation of the Tuna tuoro, a mythical monster, of which 
Mr. Stack gives such an interesting account in his notes kindly 
furnished to me, which I have added as Appendix No. 3. 

It is evident that the Tuna tuoro is in the act of swallowing 
a man, No. 29, who tries to save himself by running away from it. 

Now if we admit that the characters below the figures denote 
an Indian origin, the deduction would not be too hazardous that 
the accounts of huge snakes and crocodiles were brought by the 
writers of these signs to New Zealand, or if only pictures or 
books were obtained from a wreck, the ancient inhabitants of 
these islands founded their legends of such monsters upon them. 
Thus 23 and 25 might be crocodiles; No. 27 a boa-constrictor. 
The figure 26 above the large monster may represent like 8 a 
quadruped, probably a dog, and finally No. 28 is a good picture 
of a seal or dog-fish. The paintings in black are altogether of 
another style and have been done in a far more recent period, 
when the aborigines were less skilled. But although these 
designs are all very juvenile, if we except perhaps the animals 
which can be easily recognised, they have been painted at various 
times, because in many places the rock surface below them has 
scaled off and new ones pass over the thus exposed face. The 
whole interior of the rock shelter being covered with these paint- 
ings, passing first indiscriminately over the red ones as well as 
over each other, it was found impossible to make copies of the 
greatest portion of them. Moreover, they nearly all represent 
the human form, and we selected afew of the most characteristic 
ones, which will be sufficient to show their peculiar features. 

In the left-hand corner, close to a large shark-like animal, 
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which, however, was too much effaced to be properly copied, 
were two groups of animals in a sitting position, probably dogs, 
of which I had the best preserved one copied. They evidently 
are tearing something eatable between them. 

In the centre of the wall is a figure which might be taken for 
a Mantis, whilst close to it the figure of a seal is unmistakable, 

The rest, with the exception of a three-pronged (eel ?) fork, 
represents the human figure, of which one has a stick in his 
hand. 

When thie hands and feet are represented, the former have 
generally four fingers and the latter five toes. One of these 
figures has two calabashes hanging from his thigh. It is most 
remarkable that none of these paintings are indecent, which isso 
characteristic of all Maori carvings and paintings of the human 

These black paintings, although of such rude conception, 
are, without doubt, the work of full-grown men, as many of them 
are 8 feet above the floor of the cave. 

The surface of the floor under this rock shelter showed on both 
sides a gentle undulation, separated towards the centre by about 
10 feet of lower ground, and which, as I had occasion to observe, 
stands under water during heavy rains, quite a streamlet running 
in from the higher ground to the west. 

At first sight the nature of the ground indicated that it had 
doubtless been accumulating during human occupancy. To test 
the ground, a trench was first dug from the centre of the cave, 
beginning at the wall and continuing the same for about 30 feet 
and at right angles with it. 

Afterwards four more trenches were excavated on both sides 
of the first, running out for about 16 feet from the interior. 
This done the ground between these trenches and along the face 
of the wall was thoroughly searched. These excavations proved 
that kitchen middens of three distinct epochs existed below the 
rock shelter, having their greatest depth of 1 foot 2 inches close 
to the wall, and gradually thinning out, so that 10 feet from the 
wall they had entirely disappeared, and the bed, No, 3, of the 
annexed sections, consisting of vegetable mould mixed with 
small, mostly angular pieces of rock, overlapped them, taking 
their place. This latter deposit is about 1 foot thick. 

Below both the kitchen middens and the somewhat contem- 
poraneous deposit outside the cave, lies a layer of decomposed 
rock, a gritty bed enclosing a number of angular pieces of rock, 
the whole derived from the calcareous sandstone by which the 
valley is bounded. In this deposit the excavations were carried 
on to a depth of 2 feet, without showing the least sign that it 
had either been disturbed, or that traces of animal or human life 
had been entombed in it during its formation. The principal 
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deposits accumulated under the rock-shelter may, faute de mieux, 
best be described as a dirt bed, which doubtless owes its forma- 
tion to the occasional presence of an autochthone race in the 
locality whose scanty kitchen middens give us a glance into 
the wandering life of its members. However what appeared to 
me astonishing was the scarcity of the remnants of their food, 
the whole thickness of the bed (more than a foot) consisting of 
ashes and refuse too minute to be recognised. 

The largest bed on the eastern side was about 25 feet long by — 
10 feet broad; amongst it, only a few objects were found. 
Amongst these some few pieces of moa bones were the most in- 
teresting, but they showed convincingly that they were portions 
of remnants of a meal, all the leg bones having been broken 
for the extraction of the marrow and resembling in every respect 
the fragments collected in the moa bone point cave and at the 
Rakaia encampment. These fragments, as far as I could recogni 
them, belonged to the two meionornis species, birds of the size 
of the emu and cassowary. 

Besides these bones, the presence of which proves occupation 
of the moa hunters during their expeditions, and by which my 
suggestion that No. 9 may represent a moa, gains, in probability, 
there were a number of bones of smaller birds amongst the 
kitchen middens of which those of the kiwi (Apterye owenii) 
were the most prominent. Other remains belonging to the 
animal kingdom, and showing that the moa hunters had come 
from the sea-coast, were a few marine shells, mostly Mesodesma 
nove zalandic, the pipi of the Maoris. 

The presence of phalanges of a large fur seal, probably 
Arctocephalus cinereus, so far inland in such locality was 
rather surprising, unless we assume that they perhaps were used 
for playing some game. Besides these, there were a few small 
pieces of wood, probably firesticks, some fragments of chert and 
flint, either cores or chips, several pieces of dark sandstone, of . 
which one is a fragment of a polished stone implement. 
Another large piece of calcareous sandstone had evidently been 
chipped to a point. In the other, somewhat smaller heaps on 
the western side, which have a length of about 16 feet, with a 
greatest breadth of 8 feet, also some few fragments of broken 
moa leg bones were obtained, but too small for recognition of 
the species: There were also some phalanges of the fur seal, a 
number of bones of small birds, and several marine shells, some 
of them fragmentary, belonging to Mesodesma nove zalandia, 
Mactra discors and Mytilus smaragdinus, the New Zealand 
mussel. -Flakes of chert and flint were as usual present, as well 
as some fragments of a polished stone implement. There were 
also two large subangular boulders of sandstone, doubtless 
brought up from the river bed of the Waikari. | 
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Principally towards the centre of the rock shelter, and where 
the older deposits were thinnest, occurred above them accumu- 
lations of Maori and European origin. Amongst them are in 
the collection made several pieces of Haliotis iris, the pawa shell 
of the Maoris, which had evidently been worked, but the pre- 
sence of numerous pieces of Newcastle coal, of ribs and other 
portions of the sheep, and the iron tip of a man’s boot, told 
clearly its tale. This bed, about 6 inches thick, and about 
8 feet long and 4 feet wide, was resting on both sides on the 
older deposits with broken moa bones. It is in this spot where 
the water during heavy rain, as experienced by Mr. Cousins and 
myself, is flowing against the wall of the rock shelter, and it 
therefore stands to reason that these remnants of European 
occupancy would easily be trampled into the ground and thus 
reach a deeper position than they otherwise naturally would 
have possessed. 

No remains of red or black paint or of a receptacle for the 
paint, were amongst the kitchen middens. These excavations 
revealed another important fact: namely, that the small 
drawings which were close to the floor of the rock shelter 
and often reached to it, but were too faint to be copied, never 
went below it. 

It perhaps would not be too rash to surmise that the people 
who formed the kitchen middens made the paintings during 
their visits, lying on the ground when the lower ones were 
executed ; on the other hand they could just reach the top of 
the shelter when they stood upright to finish the larger figures 
previously described. 

I must confess I was rather disappointed not to receive a 
larger quantity of objects from the kitchen middens and of 
more interest. We must therefore conclude that the rock 
shelter was only seldom visited by man and then was only 
inhabited for a very short time. 

Since the above was written, I had ‘the great advantage of 
consulting the Rev. Robert Pargiter, who for many years has 
been living in Ceylon, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
the Tamil and some other Oriental languages, and although that 
gentleman was not able to pronounce the figures in question 
to have the exact form of any single Tamil character, he thinks 
that there is some resemblance between No. 6 of Waikarie rock 
paintings and the sixth character T.H.E. of the inscription 
upon the ancient Tamil bell, and of No. 21a, with the tenth 
letter K.U. of the same inscription, counting both from the left. 
Mr. Pargiter makes however, another important suggestion that 
the inscriptions No. 6, 21, and 214, may be the signatures of 
the artist, as according to his experience, the Tamil natives have a 
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peculiar way of combining two or more letters in one character 
which is very difficult to decipher, except by the writer himself 
and those best acquainted with him. Thus, for instance, in their 
signatures the natives combine generally the initials of their 
names, and in this case, No. 21A for instance, might be taken 
for M and S combined, being in fact amonogram. Mr. Pargiter 
also informs me that No. 21 has some resemblance to a Cingalese 
character, which are generally formed by the combination of 
circles. 

I may finally observe that besides the remarkable portion of © 
the bronze bell with an ancient Tamil inscription, other objects 
in silver and glass have been found, but the finders were afraid 
to bring their account forward, owing to the ridicule to which 
they universally exposed themselves. However, after carefully 
collecting the evidence on the subject, 1 shall not fail to lay the 
results before you, accompanied by careful drawings of the 
specimens themselves. 

At the same time I hope that I shall be able to give an 
account of other rock-paintings. 


APPENDIX No. 1. 


Extract from a Paper on the History of the South Island Natives. 
By the Rev. James W. Stack. 


‘‘ Maori traditions trace the first occupation of this island back to 
Te Kahui Tipua (the monster herd or ogre band) a purely mythical 
race. They are described as giants who could stride from mountain 
range to mountain range, swallow rivers and transform themselves 
into anything, animate or inanimate, that they chose. They were 
succeeded by Te Rapuwai or Ngapuhi who spread themselves over 
the greater part of the South Island and who have left traces of 
their occupation in the shell heaps along the coast and far inland. 
It was in their time that the country around Invercargill is said to 
have been submerged, the forests of Canterbury and Otago destroyed 
by fire, and the moa exterminated. 

“The traditions relating to these people are so vague and frag- 
mentary that very little reliance can be placed upon them. It is 
with the Waitaha that the first reliable history of the Maoris begins. 
This tribe sprang from a chief of that name who came from Hawaiki 
in the canoe Arawa, commanded by Tama te Kapua. Their first 
home was on the shores of Lake Taupo, but they were soon driven 
away southwards by their more powerful neighbours and eventually 
crossed the Straits about 400 years ago. The Ngatimamoe sup- 

lanted the Waitaka, and were in their turn supplanted by 
gatikuri, the present inhabitants.” 
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‘those found at Waikari, so great that I hardly think that they can 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 


Description of an Ancient Drawing on a “‘ Rock Shelter” at Parthaka, 
' near the Gorge of the Opihi, South Canterbury, by the Rev. James 
W. Stack. 


** AurHouGH I had heard for many years from the Maoris of the 
existence of these drawings, which were popularly attributed to the 
Ngatimamoe, I was never able to examine them till November, 1875, 
when I went to see them accompanied by my friend Mr. C. M. 
Wakefield. 

“Owing to the imcompetency of our guide we were not taken to 
the spot where the best specimens exist, but to a long shallow cave 
or ‘rock-shelter’ on the north bank of the river Opihi. 

“ This cave is about 200 yards long, 10 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high, and protected from the weather by a dense growth of shrubs. 
The entire surface of the rock is covered with drawings, which, 
however, are unfortunately so defaced by modern scrawls that it is 
impossible to distinguish their exact forms. For since the natives 
have lost their superstitious regard for these relics of antiquity, the 
eeling parties who frequent the spot make a practice of scratching 
rude drawings with charcoal all over them. 

“The only perfect specimen I could find was near the eastern end 
and at a height of 14 feet from the ground. It was about 5 feet 
long and had evidently been very carefully drawn. The black 
paint used by the artist has stood exposure so well that the lines 
from the crumbling away of the rock between them are now some- 
what in relief. 

“There is a remarkable difference between this drawing and 


belong to the same period. The parallel lines on the Parihaka 
drawings bear a strong resemblance to the pattern on Maori baskets 
and the battens of ornamented roofs. Although I could not dis- 
tinguish the shapes drawn, I saw ra the parallel lines and 
curves, but nowhere anything like the Waikari drawings, which are 
either only outlines or coloured throughout. This fact confirms in 
my opinion the statement made by Matiaha Tira Morehu respecting 
the far greater antiquity of the Waikari drawings. 

* T showed the copy I made of the Parihaka drawing to the Rev. 
Koti Rato, Wesleyan minister at Rapaki, and to Hone Paratene, late 
M.H.R.., and other intelligent natives who concurred in the opinion 
that it was the representation of a Tipua or fabulous marine monster. 
My own conjecture was that it was meant to represent a seal.” 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 
Note on the Tuna Tuoro. By the Rev. James W. Stack. 


“Tue descriptions given of this eel vary so very much that it would 
be hard to believe that anything of the kind ever existed if it were 
not for the general concurrence of native testimony, both in the 
North and South Islands, to its existence. 

“Tt seems to have combined some of the characteristics of the © 
frog, the electric eel, and the water-snake. It uttered croaking 
sounds, rendered senseless anyone it touched, and pursued its prey 
with such rapidity that it was next to impossible to escape from it. 

“Tn 1853 I was told by Hoaui Huki, a Waikato chief anda 
catechist in the employ of the Church Mission, that when he was a 
lad (that was about 30 years before) he distinctly heard the tuna 
tuoro in the swamps of the Upper Waikato, that at that time the 
vlder men often describe their encounters with it and that they 
greatly dreaded it, for, when wading about eeling in the shallow 
waters, which it frequented, there was a danger of its gliding up 
imperceptibly and touching them, and anyone so touched was 
instantly paralyzed and destroyed. It would even pursue its prey 
on to the dry ground and its progress could only be checked by 
setting fire to the grass or fern when the ash adhering to its slimy 
body rendered it helpless and incapable of moving any further. 

“Here in the South Island I have frequently heard of the existence 
of the tuoro within recent times. Tainui and Pita Mutu informed 
me that they once found on the beach near Greymouth, where they 
resided, what they believed to be a portion of the body of a tuoro; 
it was after a heavy fresh in the river, and they supposed that it 
had been carried down from some of the lakes in the interior. The 
skin they described as scaly, employing a flax plait of four to convey 
an idea of its appearance. Paora ‘iaki, Native Assessor at Rapaki, 
also informed me that it was commonly reported 50 years ago that 
one existed near the source of the Puran stream in Lyttleton 
harbour. 

“Though I believe that there must be some foundation for reports 
so common and so general regarding the recent existence of this 
strange creature, I am not prepared at present to put forward any 
theory about it, except that I think that it is highly probable that 
the fers have mixed up the descriptions of two or three different 


things which existed a short time back, but are now extinct.” 
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Discussion. 


Mr. Watuovuse remarked, ‘‘ The caving-in of the bases of mural 
precipices, which the author of this interesting paper aptly 
calls “ rock-shelters” is not an unfrequent feature in rocky and 
mountainous tracts in India. Sometimes such a caving-in is utilised 
as a rude temple, a wall being built from the ground to the roof, 
and the recess behind formed intoa shrine. I have two or three times 
seen the surface of the rock in such shelters painted over with 
figures of deities, tigers, and the like, in red and yellow colours, but 
these were of no great age. In the “Academy” of the l5th 
December last, there was a communication, giving an account of 
rock-painting in South Africa very analogous to those in New 
Zealand. The Rev. Mr. Biittner, of the German mission, reported 
that he had discovered Bushmen paintings on cliffs in Damaraland, 
@ region far remote from the tracts now occupied by the Bushmen. 
They were painted in red ochre (as in New Zealand), and in some 
places protected from the weather by overhanging rocks, and re- 
presented Bushmen and Hottentots, armed with bows and arrows, 
chasing spring bats, with some rude attempt at perspective. There 
were also representations of giraffes, zebras, ostriches, and some 
nondescript animal. Respecting the characters which Dr. von 
Haast thinks resemble Tamil, I can feel little hesitation in saying 
that they are neither Tamil nor any combination of Tamil letters, 
nor in my belief, have any connection with any South Indian 
A’Llabuk. Some faint resemblance to the Chalukiya character of 
the rock-inscriptions of the 6th and 7th centuries may be imagined, 
but no more. As to the enormous eel-like animal supposed to have 
existed within living memory in New Zealand, and to be depicted 
in the paintings before us, it is curious that marvellous accounts of 
a similar vast creature (the Minhicao) in the centre of South 
America, have lately come over to Europe. Compare the notice of 
the huge marsh serpents, the Udcoh in Australia, and the Wowlvah 
in the Mosquito territory, at page 290 of the number of this Journal 
for February. 

Major-General Lanz Fox thought that the author was hardly 
correct in saying that the ornamentation of the Maori was confined 
entirely to scroll patterns, and excluded the human form; the 
latter was frequently included in the ornamental patterns of the New 
Zealanders and in so far as the position of the legs was concerned 
these human figures were not unlike those shown in the rock-paint- 
ings. With regard to the scroll patterns, he had on several 
occasions expressed his conviction that those of the New Zealanders 
and that of the New Guinea Islands were so entirely identical as 
to afford proof of connection. 

Mr. F. A. ALLEN remarked upon the interesting character of the 
inscriptions, and suggested that the instrument emitting fire and 
smoke might be that Papuan fire-stick or pop-gun, which Cook first 
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saw the natives use and which subsequent navigators have de- 
scribed. It seems either to be a native imitation of the first firearms 
seen, or else to have some symbolic meaning. Perhaps the numerous 
missionaries now located there could send us more details of Papuan 
customs. Otherwise, supposing the characters were Tamul, we might 
remember that gunpowder and firearms were mentioned as early as 
the Sacred Books of the Hindus. Tle custom of drinking (at a 
distance from the vessel) was common to both New Zealand and 
South India. Taylor, in his work upon New Zealand, called the 
bell discovered there Chinese or Japanese, and Van Diemen or Cook 
remarked a striking resemblance between the Maoris and Japanese. 

Mr. Moageriper observed that one of the figures, No. 17, was the 
same as one which had been seen on rocks 6,900 feet above the sea 
in the N.W. corner of Italy. The inscriptions are not in colours as are 
those given in the paper, but are made by the repeated dots of a sharp 
pointed instrument. It is probable that if we knew how to read 
them they might convey important information, since the same 
signs occur in different combinations, just as the letters of our 
alphabet recur in different combinations to form words. Without 
the whole of these figures we cannot say whether the same pro- 
bability applies to them. 


The PRESIDENT, COLONEL GODWIN AUSTEN and Mr. E. B. TyLor 
offered some remarks. 


THE SprREAD of the Staves. Part IL 


THE SOUTHERN SERBS, BosSNIANS, MONTENEGRINS, and 
HERZEGOVINIANS. 


By H. H. Howortu, Esq., F.S.A. 


IN a previous paper we collected the evidence upon which it is 
now generally held that the Croats migrated about the year 
634 from Gallicia and the Northern flanks of the Carpathians 
to their present situation at the head of the Adriatic, and also 
traced out their history till they lost their independence. We 
must now deal with their next neighbours, the Serbs. The Serbs 
and Croats are essentially the same race, sprung from the same 
stock and original homeland, and differentiated only by having 
separate histories. Croat, as we have shown, is a mere topo- 
graphical name, derived from Khrebet (a mountain chain) and 
denoting the original country of the race, the Carpathians. It 
is a name without any ethnic value. Serb, on the other hand, 
according to the best Slave authorities, is essentially an ethnic 
name, and was apparently the generic name by which both 
VOL. VILL. F 
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Serbs and Croats were originally known. Nay, further, Scha- 
farik, whose authority I value very highly, deems Serb to be the 
original indigenous name by which the Slaves called them- 
selves. He argues very forcibly that Jornandes, who was an 
Alan by birth, afterwards in the service of the Gothic king and 
eventually Gothic bishop of Ravenna, derived his information 
about the Slaves from Teutonic sources. He thus calls them 
generically Winidi or Wends, the name by which the Slaves are 
still known to the Germans, and he divides them into the two 
sections Ante and Slavini. These two latter names do not 
occur before his time. According to Schafarik they were then 
probably new. It is not impossible that they were also of 
foreign origin. 

While Jornandes probably derived his information from 
Teutonic sources, Procopius, who was a Greek, drew. his account 
of the Slaves in all probability from the Slaves themselves. He 
says, “ Both the Slavi and Antz had formerly a common name 
and were called Sporoi, as I think, because they were Sporades, 
z.e., living in scattered houses.” This name Sporoi, the equi- 
valent of the Winidi of Jornandes, Schafarik deems to be the 
oldest generic name of the Slaves extant. (Op. cit., i, 92 
and 93.) 

This name of Sporoi, as the same author says, is not Slavic in 
form nor yet is it European, and he concludes with his very 
able predecessor, Dobrowski, that Sporoi is a corruption of Serbi. 

In confirmation of this view he urges how in early times the 
name Serb is found applied to Slavic tribes in very remotely 
situated neighbourhoods, as in Upper and Lower Lusatia, on the 
Danube and the Save, north of the Carpathians and in Russia, 
and as further evidence of its indigenous character he names the 
fact that the tribe is cited by Pliny, who tells us that on the 
Kimmerian Bosphorus lived the Meotici, the Vali, the Serbi, 
the Arrechi, the Zingi, and the Psesii, while Ptolemy tells us that 
between the Keraunian Mountains and the Rha (7.¢., the Volga) 
dwelt the Orynai, the Vali, and the Serbi. (Schafarik, i, 95-96.) 

I confess that I am not at all convinced by this argument of 
Schafarik. Procopius was a singularly accurate historian. His 
value in this respect has received the especial notice of Gibbon, 
and it seems incredible to me that he should have given us such 
a corrupt form of the name Serbi as Sporoi, a form which is so 
entirely different in sound to the word Serbi. Again, as to the 
name being widely disseminated, it will be found té be explained, 
not by Serb having been a generic name applied to all the Slavic 
race, but by the fact, which we hope to prove, that the Serbs 
proper, migrated to very. different areas from their original home- 
land. As to the mention of Serbi by Pliny and Ptolemy, I agree 
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with Zeuss, that the area named as their home and the tribes 
they are mentioned with prove that the Serbi of these authors 
were a different race altogether from the Slavic Serbs of later 
days, and Zeuss suggests they had as much to do with them 
perhaps as the Suevic Scythz who lived on the Imaus according 
to Ptolemy had to do with Suevi of Germany. (Zeuss, 608, 
note.) Let us now examine the forms and etymology of the 
name; the former I shall extract from the elaborate account of 
Schafarik. Vibius Sequester calls them Servetii or Cervetii ; 
Fredegar, Surbii ; the chron. Moissiac. Siurbi; the Lorsch Annals 
Suurbi; Alfred the Great, Surpe and Surfe; Reginon and the 
Bavarian geographer Surbi; a Silesian Chronicle quoted by 
Sommerberg, speaks of a Surbiensis provincia; in a deed of 1136, 
we have Swurbelant; in Biterolf, Surben; in Eginhardt, the 
Fulda Annals, Adam of Bremen, Helmold, etc, Sorabi; by Peter 
Bibliothecar Soavi (for Soravi) ; by Kadlubek, Sarbiensis prov. ; 
in a deed of 873, Sarowe prov.; in Boguchwal Sarb; in the 
glosses to the Mater Verborum of bishop Salomo, Sirbi; by 
Sigebert Gemblacensis, Sirbia; by the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, Serbli and Serbii, also Serbia (the modern town 
of Srbiga in Macedonia) ; in a deed of 949 Ciertvi (the town of 
Zerben) ; in the foundation charter of the Bishopric of Branden- 
burgh, dated in 949, Ciervisti (referring to the Zupa or Gau of 
that name); in a deed of 975, Kirrusti; in Cod S. Meuric, 
Kiruiti ; in another deed of 1003, Zerbiste ; in Dithmar Merseb. 
Ziruuisti (the modern Zerbst the capital of the Gau) ; in a deed 
of 1147, Zeviriske ; in others of 1161, Cervisti, of 1196 Cherevist, 
of 1197 Cherewist; in a deed of 961, Zurbici (now Zorbig in 
the district of Leipzig) by Dithmar Zurbizi and Curbizi, by the 
Annalista Saxo Zurbike; in a deed of 1144, Zorbwech; in 
another deed, Sorbek. Dithmar and the Annalista Saxo mention 
a town Zribenz (now Schrenz). We have in a deed of 1040 
mention made of the Gau of Zurba; in a deed of 1060 a town 
of Serebez (now Sehrabiz). Cedrenus speaks of the Serbii ; 
Zonaras, Anna Comnena, etc.. of the Serbi. In a Munich MS. of 
the 11th century, we have Zeruiani (for Serbiani). In the glosses 
of the Bohemian Wacerad in 1102, Zirbi; in Cosmas, Zribia, 
Zribin. In Nestor in the MS. of 1377, Sereb and Serb. In 
Serbian documents of the 12th to the 14th century, Srb’ 
Sr’bT’, Sr’bin, Sr’blin, Sr’bli (plur.), and Sr’bsky (adj.). In 
Dalimil Srbowe. The Southern Serbians still call themselves 
Srb, Srbin, Srbljin, Srbljak, while the northern ones of Lusatia 
are styled Serb, Serbjo (plur.), Serbski and Serski (adj.). In 
Russia and Poland we have numerous places compounded of the 
name, as Serebszczyzna, Sierbszyzna, Serepezyzna, or Sierpcezyzna, 
mentioned in a Lithuanian Statute of 1529, which is written Ser- 
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bowie and Serbia by Bielski in his chronicle of 1597, and Serbowie 
Serbin, Serby by Blazofsky in 1611. We find places called Serben 
and Serbigal in Liefland, Serbino in the Government of Saint Pe- 
tersburgh, Sierby in Minsk, Serbowski in Chernigof, Serbi and 
Serbinowka in Volhynia; these are in Russia. In Poland we 
have Serbentynie, Serbentyny or Serbentyszki in the voivode. 
ship of Augustowo, Serbinof in Sandomir, Sierbowice in Krakau, 
and Sarbice, Sarbicko, Sarbiewo, Sarbin in the disiricts of Krakau, 
Plotsk and Kalisch in Western Gallicia, etc. The Latin forms 
of the name, as is well known, were Servi and Serviani. (Scha- 
farik, op. cit., 175-177.) Schafarik is no doubt right in reduc- 
ing all these various forms to the root Serb or Srb (op. cit.,i, 
177 and 178), but when we come to attach a meaning to this root- 
word we are met with profound difficulties. 

The Emperor Constantine has an etymology of his own; 
he speaks of “the Serbli, who in the Roman tongue are 
called Servi ;” and adds “that from them the shoe of a slave was 
called Serbula, and that those were called Serbuliani whose shoes 
were of a rude and poor character.” He adds “they were called 
Servi since they served the Roman Emperor.” (Stritter, ii, 152 and 
153.) Schafarik with considerable confidence connects the word 
with an old Slavonic root, Sir (orbus) ; in Russian, siryj, sirota ; 
in Serbian, Croatian, Karinthian, and Slovak, sirota; Bohemian, 
sirotek, sirube, siroba ; Lower Lusatian, sirota; in Upper Lusatian, 
syrota, Syrotstwo ; ; Polish, sierota, sieroce, sieroci, words con- 
nected with the Sanscrit su (generare, producere) in Lat. sevi 
satum from se rere for se sere (se reduplicated) ; Gothic, saian ; 
Scandinavian, soa (serere), etc, etc. (Op. cit., 179.) This 
etymology seems to me to be exceedingly farfetched and im- 
probable, and I cannot accept it for a moment. I much prefer 
to side with the learned and very critical Dobrowski who after 
a most searching inquiry among all the Slavic dialects could 
find no reasonable etymology of the word. (Dobrowski, Inst. I, 
Slav, p. 154; Schafarik, op. cit., i, 174.) 

This conclusion makes it a proper subject of inquiry whether 
the name be not a foreignone. Now in my various inquiries into 
Slavic history I have been very much struck by a fact which 
is its leading factor, namely, that the Slaves, per se, are a help- 
less, weak, childlike race, incapable of originating or of carry- 
ing out great innovations or great conquests. That the leaven 
which has ever leavened the various branches of the race has 
been of foreign importation, and that the leaders, the upper strata 
among them, who have alone shown energy and skill and enter- 
prise have been foreigners and not natives. Thus in Russia the 
people who gave its name to Russia, and from whom the older 
dynasty and older aristocracy were descended, were the Scandi- 
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navians. In later times the Tartars and the Germans have been 
the salt of the community. The Bulgarians were led and 
governed by a caste of foreigners, the Turanian Bulgars, the 
Slovaks and other Slave races of Hungary by the various 
Turanian tribes who have occupied that area from early days. 
The Croats, as we have shown, were in close connection with the 
Avars who also conquered the Ante. 

This dependence on a more vigorous race of leaders has been 
well expressed by a recent correspondent of the Stundard in one 
of aseries of able letters in which he argues that the recent conso- 
lidating influence among the Russian Slaves has been its German 
element. Without it the race is as mobile as mercury. 

This being the character of the race wherever we “can test it, 
it would assuredly be an extraordinary fact if the Serbs who 
both to the north and south of the Carpathians were so vigorous 
in early days should have been an exception to the rule. I 
believe they were not so, but that like the Slaves of Bulgaria, 
they were led by a foreign race who supplied their upper class. 

If we postulate this as more than probable, we may then connect 
them, as Schafarik has done, with the Serbi or Surbi of Pliny and 
Ptolemy ; this tribe which from its habitat and from the names 
of the tribes with which it is linked, we may take to have been 
of Alanic or of Hunnic blood, was no doubt thrust westward in 
the various race migrations that took place in South-Eastern 
Europe from the 5th to the 7th century, and just as the B 
led a race of Slaves into Thrace so I believe the Serbi or Surbi 
overcame and led another branch of the same race southwards 
towards the Danube, and westwards towards the Elbe. In this 
view the Serbi or Surbi were not originally Slaves at all, but a 
conquering tribe who led a race of Slaves. This is my view of 
the origin of the name; let us now turn to the history of the race. 
In the present notice we shall limit ourselves entirely to the 
Southern Serbs, leaving their northern brothers to be treated in 
another paper. As in the case of the Croats, Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus is the author who first describes the migration of the 
Serbs. He tells us that after the migration of the Croats, who 
had been summoned, as I have mentioned in the previous paper, 
to his assistance by the Emperor Heraclius the Serbli also went 
to the same emperor. (Stritter, ii, 393.) 

Schafarik, who has discussed the dates of this migration, con- 
cludes, I think very reasonably that, the Croats migrated in 
634, and the Serbians in 636, (op. cit., ii. 241.) They were sprung, 
says the emperor, from the unbaptized Serbians who were also 
called White, and dwelt beyond the Turks (i.¢., the Magyars), in 
a place called Boiki by them, which is not far from Francia, and 
also near to Great Croatia, which is also called White (Stritter, op. 
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cit.,ii, 151.) He also tells us that this land of Boiki was watered by 
the Bislas or Ditzike. (Schafarik, ii, 239, and 243.) I have already 
in my former paper discussed Schafarik’s very reasonable con- 
clusions about Boiki showing that it did not mean Bohemia, but 
the land of the still surviving Ruthenian Boiki. (In the 
Ruthenian dialect Bojki, singular Bojok; Schafarik, ii, 243.) 
These Boiki live in Eastern Gallicia from the sources of 
the Dniester to the Pruth. In the districts of Sambor and Stryj 
in the lower parts of Stanislawof and Kolomyj and scattered 
about in Chorkof and even further north. (Schafarik, ii, 243.) 
I may add as a remarkable confirmation of the argument 
previously addressed that the Serbi were originally an Alanic or 
Hunnic tribe that Jornandes in enumerating the Hunnic tribes 
on the Maeotis mentions the Boisci which is assuredly another 
form of Boiki. It may be also remarked that the use of the 
term white as equivalent to great or free in the phrases White 
Serbia or White Croatia is essentially an Eastern expression in 
use very generally among the Turks, and other Turanian tribes. 

The White Serbia of Constantine then is to be identified with 
Eastern Gallicia and Red Russia. This is largely confirmed by 


the fact that the language of the Southern Serbs and the Croats 


is closely related to the Ruthenian and White Russian. 
(Schafarik, ii, 245.) The topography of the two districts also 
strengthens the same conclusion; thus we have the Cetina a 
tributary of the Bug, and a Cetina in Dalmatia, San in Gallicia 
San in Carinthia and Sana in Bosnia, etc. etc. (Jd. 246.) A 
number of words which in the Serbian and Croatian languages 
are like those in Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian show that 
they must formerly have been in close contact with the latter 
races. Thus: Illyrian, dekla, dikla (puella, ancilla) Lett, dehkla 
(dea virginalis) ; Serb sukun-djed (atavus), Sukun-baba 
(atavia), Lett, sugga (familia); Serb kuca (canis femina), Lett, 
kuzza; Serb, dubok (profundus), Lett, dohbis (cavus), Lith. 
dubbus ; Serb, klanac (fauces montis, semita montis) Lith, kalnas 
(mons.) ; Serb, gruwati (percutere cum sonitu), Lith, grauju (durio, 
tono) ; Serb, griza (tormina), Lith, grizzas; Serb wlat (spica), Croat, 
lat, Lith. waltis. ; Serb lud (fatuus), Lith, letas ; Serb, tek (vixdum 
solum), Lett, teck ; Serb, kosa (capilli) Lith, kassa (tress of hair) ; 
Serb, kruska (pirum), Lith, krausze; Serb, krs (adluvis), Ilyr 
krs (rupes), Lith, krasuzus (preruptum ripe); Serb kucati 
(pulsare), Lith, kucus (fustis); Serb, lanac (catena), - Lith, 
lencugas ; Serb, wiencawati (jungere connubio), Lith wenczawoju; 
Serb razboj (latrocinium), Lith, razbojus ; Serb, grabiti (rapere), 
Lett, grabbaht, grahbt; Serb, kukawica (miser, misera), Lett, 
skukkis (puella misera) ; Serb, cupati (vellere) Lith, czopti, ete. etc. 
We also find such names as Prusna, Prusjen or Prusin, Prus- 
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ianos (in 1017 in Cedrenos) and Prusez a town of Bosnia, in the 
southern district which carry us north to the kingdom of Prussia 
on the Baltic. (Jd. 245 and 247.) 

Constantine tells us definitely that the land of the unbaptized 
Serbians was watered by the Bislas, which was also called Ditzike 
(Stritter ii, 406.) Bislas is clearly Wisla, the Slavic name of 
the Vistula. Schafarik suggests that Ditzike if not a corruption 
of Dikitse or Tykitsch was probably the name of some tributary 
of the Vistula, Bug, or Niemen, whose name has been mistaken 
by Constantine for a synonym of the Vistula (op. cit., ii, 248.) All — 
these facts converge to one conclusion, namely, that the homeland 
of the Serbs before their migration southwards was in Eastern 
Gallicia and its neighbourhood. We shall probably have more to 
say of it when we come to deal with the Northern Serbs. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus tells us that on the death of one 
of their princes, the younger of two of his sons who divided his 
heritage led his people southwards, and asked the Emperor 
Heraclius for land to settle in. He granted them a district in 
the government of Thessaly which was afterwards called Serbia, 
but before long they grew discontented and asked the emperor’s 
permission to return to their oldland. (Stritter, ii, a The 
name of the town Serbitza on the Haliakmon, about nine leagues 
from Thessalonica, seems to show that some of them remained 
behind in Macedonia. (Jd. ii, 239, note.) On crossing the Danube 
they regretted the step they had taken and longed for fresh settle- 
ments. They again approached the emperor through the Byzantine 
governor of Asprokastron or Belgrade. “He accordingly granted 
them,” says Constantine, “the district now called Serbia and 
Pagania which was known as the country of the Zachlumi, Ter- 
wunia and the district of the Canalite, which were subject to the 
emperor, but which had been laid waste by the Avars who had 
driven the Roman inhabitants out and forced them to seek 
shelter in Dalmatia and Dyrrachium.” That is, he granted them 
the country watered by the Drina, the Bosna and the Urbas, and 
bordering on that occupied by the Croats. The Avars were 
driven out and the Serbs settled down on the three rivers just 
named and extended themselves to the Adriatic. This second 
migration, the first having been probably in 636, took place in 
the year 638. (Schafarik, ii, 241.) 

The country thus occupied by the Serbs was eventually 
divided into seven districts or gaus, z.¢., Serbia Proper (still so 
called); Bosnia, Neretwa, Zakhluma, Terwunia, Kanalia and 
Dukla or Doklea, (id. 249). Each of these districts was 
governed by a Zupan. Of these the Serbian Zupan was the chief. 
He had his capital at Desnitza (Destinika of Constantine) on 
the Drina. The grand Zupan was, according to the Serbian 
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and old Slave custom, styled Starjesina (senior), and had autho- 
rity over all the other Serbs, except the Neretshani or Pagani, 
who were entirely free and uncontrolled (id. 249). The 
Emperor Heraclius sent for priests from Rome, who introduced 
Christianity among the new settlers as they had among the 
Croats, but they do not seem to have had much success 
among the Serbs, who, to a great extent, remained attached 
to their old faith, and on the death of Heraclius in 641, fell 
completely away from their dependence on Byzantium. Con- 
stantine says nothing of the successors of the first prince, except 
that he was succeeded by his son and grandson, (Stritter ii, 153.) 
After some time reigned their descendant Boisesthlabus, or 
Wyscheslaf, who lived about 780 (?) A.D. (Schafarik, ii, 250.) 
Then followed in turn Radoslaf, Prosigoi and Wlastimir. We 
do not know the name of the Serbian ruler to whom the 
Croatian prince Liudewit fled in 822, as Eginhardt tells us, and 
who was treacherously killed by him, 

Wlastimir’s reign fell between 836 and 843. Hitherto the 
Serbs and Bulgarians had lived at peace, but we are told he 
repelled the attack of the Bulgarian prince Presia, who waged 
a war of three years against him without other result than 
losing many men. He married his daughter to Kraian, the 
son of Belof the Zupan of Terwunia, and also conferred on him 
the title of prince, and released him from his suzerainty, a 
prerogative which was inherited by his sons Khwalimir and 
Zuzimir. (Ld.) 

Wlastimir’s heritage was divided among his three sons 
Muntimir, Strojunir, and Gojnik. They had an important 
struggle with the Bulgarian King Michel Boris, the son of the 
Presia above-named, who wished to revenge his father’s defeat, 
but he was himself beaten, and his son Wladimir was captured 
together with twelve war engines. (Schafarik ii, 176 and 177, 
and 250, Stritter ii, 155). This defeat led to peace being 
made between the two powers, and we are told the Serbian 
princes accompanied Boris on his return home as far as 
Rasa, which was on the Bulgarian frontier, from which 
statement, and also from the report of the envoys sent by the 
Constantinople Synod in 869, it would appear that the ancient 
Dardania lay within Bulgaria.* 

A mention in contemporary narratives of a Bulgarian Morawa, 
and the statement that in 885 there was a Bulgarian governor 
at Belgrade, shows that the valley of the Serbian Morawa and 
of the Ibor, or so-called Lower Morawa, were in Boris’ time 
subject to Bulgaria (Schafarik, ii, 177). , 


* Dardania was the district where the Morawa and the Ibor sprang and 
extended from Prischtina as far as Nisch. 
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We will not trace the history of Serbia any further in detail, 
nor relate its many struggles with the Bulgarians, with the Greek 
empire, with Hungary and the Dalmatian towns, nor shew how 
its alliances and its sympathies were at length ruled by its attach- 
ment to the Greek Church, which only secured its prize after a 
long struggle with the Latins. The capital of Serbia in early 
times was Dioklea, in later times Rasa, now called Novi Bazar. 
We will pass over the long interval between the 9th and the 
14th century and turn to the days of the Great Serbian hero, 
Stephen Dushan. 

Stephen Dushan was crowned King of Serbia on the 8th of 
September, 1331. At this time there had been considerable 
confusion in Bulgaria, but matters were at length tolerably 
settled by the elevation of John Alexander, the nephew of the 
former King Michael, to the throne. Alexander was the son- 
in-law of Ivanko Besseraba the Prince of Roumania, and he 
married his sister Helena to Stephen Dushan. The three rulers 
of Serbia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, now made a common alliance 
against the Greeks and Hungarians. (Jirecek, Gesh. Bulg., 297- 
299.) Besseraba defeated the Hungarians, and Alexander fought 
successfully against the Greeks, but Stephen Dushan’s victories 
were the most important. In the first three years of his reign 
he conquered Ochrida, Prilep (where he built himself a palace), 
Kastoria, Strumiga, Khlerin (now Lerin or Florina) Zeleznec 
(the Turkish Demirhissar north of Prespa), Voden, and all 
Western Macedonia. (Jd. 299). At this time there was terrible 
confusion in Albania, whence the mountaineers had issued and 
ravaged the neighbouring districts in various directions. In 
1336 Dushan invaded Northern Albania, and speedily appro- 
priated the whole country except Durazzo. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the Byzantine empire was rapidly 
becoming desperate, attacked as it was on the one side by the 
Slavs and on the other by the Turks, while its forces were 
paralysed by internal dissensions, 

Andronicus the Third died in 1341, and left the throne to 
his son John, the Fifth, Palaeologos, against whom the ambitious 
John Kantakuzenos rose in rebellion, and planted his seat of 
empire at Didymotilchon on the Maritza. This feud was the 
signal for the Slaves to attack the empire. Alexander and his 
Bulgarians made a savage raid upon Thrace. We now find 
Kantakuzenos allying himself with Alexender of Bulgaria and 
with Stephen Dushan, and we are told that 24 Serbian 
voivodes accompanied him in his attempt to secure the Greek 
throne (Ranke’s Serbia, 14). The Serbs and Greeks were natu- 
rally drawn together by their common faith, and had a common 
ground of opposition to the Latins; and while Kantakuzenos 
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conquered Thrace, Stephen Dushan appropriated Macedonia, 
where many of the inhabitants were of Serbian descent. The 
Byzantine authors compare him at one time to a fiercely 
fire, at another to a swollen torrent overflowing far and wide. 
(Id., 15). He now, «., in 1346, had himself crowned Tzar of 
the Serbs and Greeks at Skopia, and gave his son Urosh the 
. title of kral or king, while with the consent of the patriarchs of 
Tirnova and Okhrida, he made the Archbishop Johanniki 
Patriarch of Serbia (Jirecek, 304). On another side Dushan 
defeated Louis the First of Hungary, and seems for a while to 
have occupied Belgrade and rescued Bosnia from an obstinate 
ban (Ranke, op. cit., 15 and 16). 

In 1347 Stephen Dushan was received with great honours at 
Ragusa, while Arta and Joannina were in his possession, and 
thence his voivodes spread themselves over all Roumelia on the 
Wardar and Marizza as faras Bulgaria. (Ranke, 16.) His 
reign was in fact the apogee of Serbian prosperity. His 
dominions reached from Arta to Belgrade and from the Dalma- 
tian Mountains to the Mesta. In Macedonia the Byzan- 
tines only retained Thessalonica and he is proudly styled the 
Tzar of the Serbs and Greeks, of the Bulgarians and Albanians. 
Trade flourished greatly at Skopia, Novo Brdo, Prizren, and 
Kattaro where the Venetians, Ragusans, and Saxons planted 
factories and shops, and in 1349 he issued a famous code of 
laws to govern his subjects. (Jirecek, 305.) Alexander of 
Bulgaria was dependent on him, and his brother was Dushan’s 
Governor of Albania. We need not wonder when we survey 
this picture that the Serbs look back to the days of Stephen 
Dushan as their golden age, but in the light of contemporary 
history we cannot forget one important fact which has been 
noted by a traveller in Serbia, who thus expresses himself: 
“ The brilliant victories of Stephen Dushan were a misfortune 
to Christendom. They shattered the Greek Empire, the last 
feeble bulwark of Europe, and paved the way for those ultimate 
successes of the Asiatic conquerors, which a timely union of 
strength might have prevented.” (Servia, by Paton, 222.) 
Dushan was about to invade Thrace with 80,000 men, with the 
intention of conquering Constantinople, when he suddenly died 
on the 20th of December, 1355, and with him passed away the 
glory of Serbia. His son, Urosh, was only 19 years old, while 
Simeon, Dushan’s brother, and Helena, his widow, struggled for 
supreme power, and the pernicious aristocracy of the voivodes, 
which has been a terrible scourge to Slavonic communities, as 
may be seen in the history of Poland, broke out into open revolt 
and divided Roumelia into a number of petty states, probably 
only nominally dependent on Urosh, and they submitted them- 
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selves presently to the Osmanli, whose opportunity was created 
by these selfish quarrels. Urosh was murdered in 1368 by one 
of these feudal chiefs, namely, Vukashin, kral of Pheres. He - 
was succeeded by Lazarus, a natural son of Stephen Dushan, 
who was styled merely kniaz Lazar. He was a pious and 
generous prince, and a brave but unsuccessful general. (Paton, 
. cit., 222.) 
The Turkish system of occupying conquered countries with 
military colonies and carrying off the original inhabitants, says 
Ranke, excited a great national opposition in the year 1389, and - 
a league was formed of the Serbians, Bosnians (who had regained 
their independence), and Albanians. The united troops were 
commanded by Lazar and Wuk Brankovitch, who had however 
been gained over by the Turks. Before the battle Milosh, the son- 
in-law of Lazar, entered the tent of Amurath, the Turkish sultan, 
and assassinated him. The fight took place on the following 
day on the famous field of Kossowa, in which Lazar was killed 
and Serbia was laid prostrate. It was fought on the 15th of 
June, 1389. Amurath’s successor, Bajazet, nominated Stephen 
the son of Lazar, whose sister he married, king or despot of 
Serbia, and the latter served the Turks faithfully during his life. 
On his death he was succeeded by George, the son of Wuk, who 
was deposed by the Turks, in 1458, and Serbia was incorporated 
with the empire ; nor was this altogether unwillingly. I have 
mentioned that the Serbs were strongly attached to the 
Greek faith, of which Stephen Dushan was a great champion, 
one of his laws ordaining that whoever endeavoured to pervert 
anyone to the Latin heresy was to be sent to work in the mines. 
This jealousy of Greek and Latin raised a great barrier to any 
common action between the Serbs and their northern neigh- 
bours, the Germans and Hungarians. A Serbian song, says 
Ranke, relates that George Brankovitch once inquired of John . 
Hunyad what he intended to do with regard to religion, should 
he prove victorious. Hunyad did not deny that in such an 
event he would make the country Roman Catholic. Branko- 
vitch thereupon addressed the same question to the Sultan ; 
who answered that he would build a church near every mosque 
and would leave the people at liberty to bow in the mosques, or 
to cross themselves in the churches according to their respective 
creeds. The general opinion was that it was better to submit to 
the Turks, and retain their ancient faith than to accept the 
Latin rites . . . . The Serbians themselves invited the 
Osmanlis into their fortresses, that they might not see their 
strongholds given over to a Cardinal of the Romish Church. 
(Op. cit., 29.) The Serbians did in fact what the Bosnian 
Paterenes did, namely, called in the Turks rather than surrender 
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their ties to their Church. But there was this difference :— 
in Bosnia and a large part of the Herzegovina the landowners 
adopted Islamism and retained their lands. In Serbia it was 
not so. The ancient noble class almost disappeared, the family of 
the Brankovitch’s however retained till the beginning of the 17th 
century, their castle and possessions at Semendria. (Paton, 290.) 
The Kara Panshitshis kept their hold upon the Kraina while 
Starewala, and Klintsh also had their kniases or princes, 
The country was divided out among the Turkish — Spahis, 
who had full authority both over the persons and the pro- 
perty of the Serbian peasants. (Ranke, 22.) Such at least 
of them as remained, for the Turkish conquest led to a migration . 
of 37,000 Serbian families into Hungary. (Paton, op. cit., 291.) 
The Serbians aided the Emperor Leopold greatly in his Turkish 
wars, and their brothers beyond the Save rose in rebellion to 
assist him. By the peace of Passarowitz a large portion of Serbia 
fell into the hands of the emperor. It was, however, recovered 
by the Turks, who wreaked their vengeance on the families of 
the rebels. They abolished the national Serbian hierarchy, and 
the Serbian bishop became subject to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. The Turkish Spahis, as I have said, were the owners of 
the land, and the native Serbians became merely rayahs or 
cultivators who had to pay the Spahis rent. This was in fact a 
kind of hereditary stipend in return for which they rendered 
military services. The Spahis, according to Ranke, although not 
belonging to the ancient nobility, were mostly of Serbian extrac- 
tion and language. (Op. cit, 51.) They differed from the 
rayahs chiefly in belonging to another faith. They lived in the 
towns, while the rayahs occupied the open country. I shall 
not relate the story of the emancipation of the Serbs in detail. 
How it was brought about by the turbulence and tyranny of 
the Janissaries, whose leaders styled themselves deys or dahis, 
like the rulers of Barbary and Tripoli, and who lorded it over 
both the Spahis and the rayahs. How they succeeded in 
appropriating the land of the former and compelling them to 
migrate, and how eventually, when the Janissaries were ex- 
tinguished, the rayahs themselves rose in rebellion and won 
their practical independence, exchanging the direct rule of the 
Sultan for the payment of an annual subsidy, and buying out 
the claims of their former masters, the Spahis. I would men- 
tion, however, as a fact equally interesting to the ethnologist 
and the historian that Serbia is essentially a peasant community. 
It was the peasants who won its independence, and it is the 
descendants of peasants who control its affairs now. This 
absence of a class or caste of leaders, who by the fact of belong- 
ing to a superior race and of inheriting wealth and traditions, is 
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generally found to be the guardian of chivalry, patriotism 
and the other unselfish public virtues may account for much in 
the later history of Servia which is not heroic and for the 
absence of what Ranke deplores—a more elevated tone of 
morality. 

I will now pass on to consider the Serbs of Macedonia. As 
has been shown by Falmerayer and others, Greece was overrun 
and conquered by the Slavonians and Avars in the beginni 
of the 6th century. The Serbs who were called in to his 
assistance by Heraclius, first advanced, as I have shown, into 
Macedonia, where they would find, no doubt, considerable settle- 
ments of their countrymen. When they retired they left a small 
colony behind them which gave its name to Serbitza in Mace- 
donia. Bohucz, the learned archbishop of Mohilef, in his 
“Histoire des Sarmates” would make out that the Slavonian 
element in Macedonia and the Morea is derived from this source. 
(Op. cit.,i, 115-117.) This view I cannot accept. These Mace- 
donian Slaves are in the main no doubt descended from the earlier 
colony. It was probably not till the 14th century that any 
considerable body of Serbs migrated into Macedonia. During 
the reigns of Milutin, Stephen Urosh the Third, and Dushan, a 
Serbian named Khrelia, filled the post of Protosevast, and ruled 
the conquests they had made in Macedonia. He at length 
rebelled with a force of 1,000 men, and set up as an independent . 
prince, ruling over three towns, with his residence at Strumiga, 
and the title of Cesar Khrelia. He died in 1343. (Jirecek, op. 
cit., 301.) His principality was annexed by Stephen Dushan. 

On the latter’s death, as I have mentioned, his possessions in 
Macedonia broke up into a number of small principalities. His 
brother, Simeon Palzologos Urosh, the ruler of Thessaly, Epirus, 
and Aetolia, was crowned at Trikala emperor of the Serbs and 
Greeks. He died in 1371, and left Epirus to Thomas, the son of 
the voivode Preliub, who ruled till 1385 and had a chronic 
struggle with the Albanians. 

In Thessaly Simeon was succeeded by his son Johannes Urosh, 
the last of the stock of Nemanya, a famous ancestor of Stephen 
Dushan, who on the invasion of the Turks in 1410 became a 
bishop and the founder of the Meteor Monastery. (Jd., 319.) 

The rest of the southern conquests of Dushan and his pre- 
decessors were divided into several small principalities. Thus 
Seres and Melnik fell to the brave despot Joannes Uglyesa. 
His brother Ulkasin first, 7.¢., in 1356, filled the post of Selnik at 
the court of Dushan’s son, Urosh, but he afterwards also took the 
title of despot. Uglyesa’s father-in-law set up authority at 
Drama, while in South Macedonia, from Seres to Vardar, Bogdan, 
who is still remembered in the ballads of the country, became 
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chief. North of him was the Sebastocrator Deyan. Albania 
was divided between two Albanians, Andreas Musaki and Karl 
Thopia, the latter ruling the countries between the rivers Mat 
and Skumbi. North of them was the Slav Alexander, Gospodin 
of Valona and Kanina. Othrida fell to the Albanian Zupan 
Ropa or Gropa. Radoslaf Khlapen, Musaki’s son-in-law, had 
the Macedonian Berrhoea. Zetla and the land round the Gulf 
of Scutari, ze, the modern Montenegro, obeyed the family of 
Balsa (vide infra). Herzegovina fell to Voislaf Voikhnovie, 
who was driven away by his nephew Nikola Altomanovic. The 
famous family of the Brankovitches trace their descent from the 
Sebastocrator Branko, who under Dushan was governor of 
Okhrida. (Jd.) These various petty principalities had only 
an ephemeral existence, and were speedily overwhelmed by the 
Turks. 

Let us now turn for a while to the fragment of the Serbian 
kingdom which survived in the Black Mountains. 

After the terrible battle of Kossowa, where King Lazarus was 
killed, Prince George Balsha who had married the Despina, a 
daughter of the Serbian king, became independent in the old 
Zupa of Zenta, whose black mountains gave it its Italian name 
of Montenegro and made it also a suitable asylum for the frag- 
ment of the Serbian power, which survived. Stratzimir, the son of 
Balsha, was called Tzernoie (7.¢., black) from his dark complexion, 
and he gave his name to the family of Tzernoievitch. Their son 
Stephen Tzernoievitch was a contemporary of the Albanian 
hero Skanderbeg, whom he aided by sending him a contingent 
of Serbians under his second son Bozidar (i.e., divine gift). 

Stephen left three sons, Ivan, Bozidar, and Andrew. On 
Scanderbeg’s death in 1467, the Turks conquered Albania and 
the Herzegovina, and then turned upon Zenta. Ivan appealed 
to Venice in vain, and then abandoning his capital Zabilak (on 
the Moracsa now in Albania) to the Turks, he retired into the 
mountains, and in 1485 founded the convent of Cettinje, where 
he fixed his capital. Ivan was succeeded by his son George, 
who was a patron of learning, and introduced a printing press 
into the country, where many books of the Church service were 
printed. They are the oldest in the Cyrillic character, dating as 
early as 1494. He married a Venetian lady of the family of Mon- 
cenigo, by whom he had no children, and who persuaded him to 
retire to Venice. This he did with the consent of the people, 
and resigned his authority into the hands of the spiritual chiefs. 
The metropolitan Germen thereupon undertook the direction of 
affairs, introduced the present Theocratic form of government, 
and became the first Vladika. 

- The Turks succeeded in gaining over many of the people to 
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Islam during the next century, and Montenegro was treated as 
a portion of the Pashalic of Scutari, but they could not conquer 
the country, although they ravaged the valley of Bielopavlich 
with an army of 30,000 men. In 1623, Suleiman, Pasha of 
Scutari, penetrated as far as Cettinje, where he destroyed the 
convent, but he was compelled to retire with heavy losses. 

Towards the end of the 17th century, Daniel Petrovich- 
Negosh was elected Vladika, and from that time the episcopal 
dignity has continued in the Petrovich family. 

I shall not trace the history of Montenegro further in detail. 
The story has been well told by Wilkinson (Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro). It will suffice to say that that history is a singularly 
heroic one, and that probably no community of modern times so 
well represents the virtues and prowess of ancient Sparta as 
that which lives in the Black Mountains. Time after time the 
Turks have invaded the land and devastated it with fire and 
sword, burnt its capital, Cettinje, and almost depopulated large 
districts, but it has never been conquered, and has earned the 
right to become the future hope of the South Slavonians. ~ Its 
government until lately was a singularly patriarchal one. The 
popular diet meeting in the open air was the deliberative body, 
while the Vladika was at once high-priest, judge, legislator, com- 
mander-in-chief, and civil governor (Wilkinson, op. cit., i, 460.) 
He was the only remaining instance, says Wilkinson, of the 
military bishops who played such an important part in the wars 
of the Middle Ages, nor was he inferior to those of former days 
in courage and prowess. For a long time the office of governor 
was held by a distinct person, and had become hereditary in 
the family of Radomit, but it became almost nominal, and was 
at length suppressed. 

The language of Montenegro, says Wilkinson, is a very pure 
dialect of Slavonian. The Montenegrins themselves call it a 
Serbian dialect, which it no doubt is; and Krasinski says it is 
considered the nearest of all the Slavonian dialects to the old 
Slave tongue into which the Scriptures ‘were translated by St. 
Cyril and Methodius in the 9th century. The dialect of the 
Maritime Serbs to the north is a good deal corrupted with 
Italian words, while that of Bosnia has been similarly sophisti- 
cated by Turkish. (Wilkinson, op. cit., i, 450.) 

The Montenegrins have generally good foreheads, but the 
face is not well shaped, being rather square (which is par- 
ticularly observable in the women) with rather high cheek- 
bones, and the lower jaw projecting a little at the side. Many 
are nevertheless very handsome. Their eyes are rather near 
than far apart, mostly hazel, and some few light blue. The - 
hair is brown, sometimes dark, but rarely black. The profile of 
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the men has generally a decided outline, with a moderate 
aquiline or straight nose. In stature they are much above 
middle height, some are very tall and they are well proportioned, 
Their voices are powerful and they can converse at long dis- 
tances (id. i, 450 and 451.) The moral and physical qualities 
which distinguish them so clearly from the other Southern Slaves, 


seem to point to their blood not being so unmixed as their 


language. They have apparently married considerably with 
the Albanians to the south. Their dress is nearly the same as 
that of the Albanians, whom they also resemble in wearing the 
fez and turban, and having a long lock of hair projecting behind ; 
also in the absence of beards (7d. 452 and 453). 

Let us now turn to another part of the ancient Serbia, 
which has a tolerably substantive history, namely, Bosnia. 

In the time of Constantine it formed a district of Serbia 
Proper, but it would seem that it had even then its own Zupan 
who was dependent on the Grand Zupan. Bosnia took its name 
from the river Bosna, a tributary of the Save which waters it. 
Constantine mentions two towns within its borders, namely, 
Katera, the modern Kotorsko or Kortoritza on the river Bosna 
and Desnik, probably the modern Desan or Tesan on a small 
tributary of the same river (Schafarik, ii, 261.) Although it is 
probable there was a separate Zupan of Bosnia from early times, 
the first time a Bosnian Zupan is named is in the year 1080. 
(Id. 256.) It would seem that in the early days of Croatian 
prosperity, the Croats appropriated a part or the whole of 
Bosnia, and according to Mr. Evans, when the King of Croatia 
died childless, a new king was elected by the seven Bans of the 
crown lands, one of whom was the Ban of Bosnia. The 
seven are enumerated in a deed of the year 1100 (Through Bos- 
nia &c, xxvi) Bela Urosh (1120-1136) granted it to Ladislaf, the 
son of his daughter Helena, and he held it for some time as the 
Ducatus Bosnensis under the authority of the Hungarians who 
had conquered Croatia. The Magyars called Bosnia Rama, from 
the river of that name flowing into the Narenta (Evans, op. cit., 
xxvii, Schafarik, ii, 257). In 1141 Geza the Second of Hungary 
completed the conquest of Bosnia, but its position remained 
more or less independent, and the Byzantine Chronicler 
Kinnamos, in describing his master Manoel’s campaign against 
the Magyars, tells us the Drina divided Bosnia from the rest of 
Serbia. Bosnia was not then subject to the Grand Zupan of Serbia, 
but the people were at that time under their own magistrates 
and used their own customs (Stritter, ii, 177). Mr. Evans, in his 
learned and most valuable book, “A Walk through Bosnia and 
Montenegro,” has written the history of Bosnia in detail, and has 
explained what a powerful element the Paterenes or Bogomils 
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(the Manichzan sectaries of its isolated districts) were in its ~ 
various internal revolutions, and what a struggle its brave people 
and their ban had against the aggressive Roman Catholics of 
Hungary who threatened to overwhelm them. For the story of 
the contest I must refer to his pages, and will give only the 
concluding episodes. In 1444, Stephen Thomas was crowned 
king of Bosnia. He proved an uncompromising Roman Catholic, 
and the Inquisition was soon busy persecuting the Paterenes 
who were protected by Stephen Cossaccia the Duke of St. Saba, 
or Herzegovina and the chief dependent of the Bosnian crown. 
The Manichean Paterenes in their distress turned, as their 
brothers had turned in Serbia, to the Turks, and invited them 
tocome in. Thus was enacted another part in that fierce drama 
where Christians hated one another so cordially that they turned 
eagerly to the infidel to rid them of their rivals. Stephen 
Thomas, we are told, purchased an ignominious peace at the 
price of a tribute of 24,000 ducats a year. He afterwards, 
when, the weight of the Turkish heel became intolerable, im- 
plored the assistance of the Western Powers, of the Pope, 
the King of Arragon, the Duke of Venice, the Duke of Burgundy, 
etc. (Id. Evans, xxiii.) But the days for crusading were gone by ; 
“already,” says Mr. Evans, “in 1449, the Turks were settled 
in the country between the Drina and the Ukrina, and the 
neighbouring Pashas and Agas began to trade in Bosnian slaves.” 
(Id.) At length his people grew weary of their impotent 
king, and Stephen Thomas was assassinated, “if report speaks 
truly by, his step-brother Radivoj and his illegitimate son 
Stephen.” He, like his father, was an uncompromising Roman 
Catholic, and drove 40,000 Paterenes from the country. But 
there still remained behind a preponderating number of these 
sturdy sectaries, who “by the mouth of their spiritual chiefs, 
negotiated the transfer of their allegiance to the Sultan, and 
he agreed to allow them free toleration in religious matters, 
freedom from taxation, and other privileges.” (Jd. Ixxvii. 

In 1463, the Sultan Muhammed entered the country wit 

a large force, and appeared before Bobovac, the ancient seat 
of the Bosnian bans and kings. Its governor was a Paterene 
and opened the gates of the city. The king fled first to Jaycze 
and then to Clissa on the coast of Primoria, where after a 
siege of forty days he surrendered. (Jd. lxxviii.) The other 
towns of Bosnia speedily gave in, and we are told that in 
eight days seventy cities opened their gates to the Turks. The 
latter now put Stephen Tomasevic to death, “the most eminent 
nobles who had not fled to Dalmatia, were transported to Asia : 
30,000 of the picked youth of Bosnia were taken to recruit the 
janissaries ; and 200,000 of the inhabitants were sold as slaves.” 
VOL. VIII. G 
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(Jd.) The Hungarians shortly after this succeeded in recover- 
ing a part of Bosnia, but they had to surrender it again, 
and in 1527, the whole country, as far as the Save, passed 
finally under the domination of the Turks. (Jd., lxxxvii) 
The change was not an unwelcome one to the peoples, for “the 
rule of the Moslem was looked upon as less oppressive than 
that of the petty Christian bansand barons.” (Jd.) The Turks 
now offered to allow all those who would abjure their religion 
and accept Islam to retain their lands. The Paterenes seem to 
have accepted these terms almost universally, and as Mr. Evans 
says, we may perhaps suspect that the Manicheism which looked 
on Christ as one A‘on might accept Muhammed as another. 
(dd. lxxxix). Thus came about the strange revolution by which 
a Slavic race became uncompromising Muhammedans, for as is 
very familiar to all students, the amount of Turkish blood in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina is very slight indeed, and confined, 
as Mr. Evans says, to a few officials and a part of the soldiery. 
The Muhammedans there are of the same race precisely as the 
Christians, speak the same Serbian dialect, and trace back their 
title-deeds as far. (Jd. xci.) They form a third of the population. 
The other two-thirds are divided in allegianze between the 
Greek and Latin Churches. The former have been largely 
recruited by immigrants from Serbia, while the latter have 
correspondingly decreased by emigration into Dalmatia, Croatia, 
and Slavonia. The landowning class, the gentry, and those who 
have the skill and the traditions of government are, as I have 
said, Muhammedans. A feudal aristocracy, “ till within the last 
few years they were still living in the castles built by their Chris- 
tian ancestors, they kept their old escutcheons, their Slavonic 
family names, their rolls and patents of nobility inherited from 
Christian kings. They led forth their retainers as of old under their 
baronial banners, and continued to indulge in the chivalrous 
pastime of hawking. The common people, on the other hand, have 
clung to their old Slavonic institutions, their sworn brother- 
hoods, their village communities, their house fathers; and have 
paid and pay still, the same feudal dues to their Muhammedan 
lords as they did to their Christian ancestors.” (Jd. xcii.) 

Having traced out cursorily the history of Bosnia, let us turn 
for a short space to that of its old dependency, Herzegovina. 

The Herzegovina formed the ancient Zupa of Zachluma, 
which was incorporated with Bosnia by the Ban Stephen in 
1326. It was granted as a fief to a brave general of Stephen’s 
named Vlatko Hranic who having transferred his allegiance to 
the Emperor Frederick the Fourth, was in 1440 given the 
style of duke (Herzog) whence his country got the name of 
Herzegovina which is merely the adjectival form of Herzega, the 
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Slavic corruption of Herzog. It includes the maritime districts 
of Serbia from Ragusa to the Cettina, to which were afterwards 
added Castelnuovo, Hisaur and other places on the Gulf of 
Cattaro. Its capital was Mostar. I shall not tell its story, 
which is closely twined with that of Bosnia, in detail, but, as 
before, merely relate its concluding incidents. In 1466 died 
Stephen Cosaccia, the duke of Herzegovina, and his heritage was. 
shared by his sons Ladislaf and Vlatko. In 1483 the Beglerbeg 
of Bosnia invaded the duchy, expelled the two princes, and in-. 
corporated their dominions in the Sandjakat of Bosnia (Wil- 
kinson, op. cit., ii, 96 and 97.) Stephen’s son Stephen, who had 
been sent as a hostage to the Porte, became a renegade, took the 
name of Ahmed Pasha and rose to be Grand Vizier. He is 
known to the Turks as Herzekoglu, i.e., the Duke’s son, (Evans, 
Ixxxi.) The Venetians after many struggles, conquered the 
coast district of Primoria and by the peace of Carlovitz in 1699, 
the Herzegovinian towns of Citluk, Gabella, Cattaro, Castelnuovo 
and Risano with Knin, and Zeng and other places were left 
in the hands of the Venetians, the only remaining strips of 
Herzegovinian coastland left to the Turks being the narrow 
enclaves of Klek and Sutorina (Jd. lxxxi,1, note 2.) From 
the Venetians, who held sway here so long, they passed to the 
house of Austria, and we find in this ancient possession an ex- 
planation of the longing eyes which Italians are supposed to be 
now casting across the Adriatic. The inland districts of Herze- 
govina remain Turkish to this day. The condition of things 
socially in Herzegovina is very much the same as in Bosnia, 
except that the Muhammedan aristocracy is not relatively so 
numerous. 

We have now traced the crooked history of the various frag- 
ments of the Serbian stock, and will conclude with some details 
about the topography of the Serbian land chiefly taken from the 
work of Schafarik. I have mentioned that the emperor Con- 
stantine tells us Serbia was divided into seven districts or zupas ; 
one of them was distinctively known as Serbia. 

The frontiers of Serbia properly so called were, according to 
the emperor Constantine, as follows: the Save bounded it on 
the north, on the west the mountain chain dividing the valleys 
of the Bosna and the Urbas and further north the chain between 
the Urbas and the Rama ; thence the boundary continued through 
the Duwnanian plains as far as the Imota Lake, and thence to 
the mouth of the Zetina. In the south-west the Serbian islands 
were washed by the Adriatic; in the south-east Serbia was 
bounded by the mountains which stretch from Antivari (Bar) 
to the Lake of Scutari and from the River Drimez to the Plawno 
Lake ; the Ibar and the Morawa apparently separated Serbs 
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from the Bulgarians. It would seem that the land east of the Ibar 
on the Topliza on the Blue Morawa and the Tempeschka (7.¢., the 
ancient Dardania), was first colonized by the Bulgarians and only 
became attached to the Serbian kingdom in the time of Stephen 
Nemanya and his successors, and thus it came about that the 
Serbian dialect afterwards prevailed there. (Schafarik, ii, 258 
and 259.) 

The Serbian land proper was in later times divided into two 
districts, namely Serbia and Rascia. The latter formed a separate 
zupa, which occupies a notable place in Serbian history. This 
zupa took its name doubtless from the River Raschka, otherwise 
called the Rasina which flowed through it, and its capital was 
Rasa, the modern Novi Bazar on that river. It was probably 
the Rase of Constantine Porphyrogenitus who tells us Muntimir’s 
sons took refuge there in the year 870. (Stritter, ii, 155). Kinnamos, 
the historian, mentions a fortress of Rason in the years 1122 and 
1153, which, however, according to Schafarik, is more probably to 
be identified with the modern Razan on the Nischawa (op. cit., 
ii, 261.) The zupa of Rascia formed the South Western portion 
of Serbia Proper and from it the Serbians were sometimes called 
Rasawe or Rassiani, in Magyar Ratz, in German Ratzen. 

Within these limits Constantine mentions six towns whose 
sites are not clearly to be traced. 1. Destinika, the Serbian 
capital. This was not Trstenit as many suppose, but rather 
Desnitza which under the form Thysnitza is mentioned in a 
deed of the emperor Sigismund in 1426. Its site is probably 
to be sought on the Lower Drina, where the villages of Desit and 
Desna still remain. (Jd. 260.) 2. Tzernabuskei, whose situation is 
unknown. There are several hamlets called Bucji in Serbia 
and a place called Bielabuca on the Trawnik in Bosnia. 3. 
Meigyretus perhaps the modern Medjurjrec in Yagodina. 4. 
Dresneik, probably the modern Dreznik in the district of Uzizk. 
5. Lesnik, the modern Ljeschnitza on the Yadar. 6. Salines, now 
Solina (Turkish Tuzla from Tuz, Salt), a small town still exist- 
ing on the Yala, a tributary of the Bosna called Sallis by 
Ptolemy, and Salde in the Peutingerian table. (Schafarik, ii, 
261.) 

Medizval historians add several names to those given by 
Constantine. Thus Semberiya, which still designates the district 
enclosed at the point where the Save and Drina meet one 
another. This district was called Sumbra by the anonymous 
priest of Dioklea and Subria in the Dalmatian Chronicle. East 
of Semberiya and on the right bank of the Drina was the district 
of Matschwa, which in the 13th century was made into a 
banat, “ Banatus Machoviensis.” (Schafarik, ii, 262.) On the 
river Lugomira, which falls into the. Morawa, on the left below 
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Tiupriya, was a district called Lugomira, in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, and which still retains that name. (/d.) Kinnamos - 
also mentions in the year 1153 a fortress of Galitch, captured 
by Manoel Komnenos, now in ruins. In 1162 he mentions a 
town, Dese Vallum, probably the modern Tyesica, not far from 
Bulowan and Nisch; and in 1154 a town of Setzeniza, probably 
the modern Sienitza on the Wuwaz. Budimel, named as an 
important town in 1165, was situated in the south-west of 
Serbia. 

The zupa or province of Zakhlum was so called, as the Emperor 
Constantine tells us, from being situated behind the Mountain 
Khlum and is a name formed like Zavolok, Zavolga, etc.; it 
stretched from Ragusa, in the south-east, as far as the Neretwa 
- or Kraina in the north-west. On the east it was bounded by 
the mountain range separating the valleys of the Neretwa and 
the Drina. This range divided Zakhlum from Serbia Proper. 
Its neighbour on the north was Croatia and on the south 
Terwunia. (Schafarik, ii, 263.) Within its limits several towns 
are mentioned by the Greeks, whose sites, however, are not 
well ascertained. The position of Khlum, its principal town, is 
not known. Constantine says both it and Buna were placed on a 
mountain behind the river Bona; the Boona is a tributary of the 
Naretwa, and I find a place called Boona close to the junction of 
the two rivers. Khlum may be represented by the adjoining 
town of Blagai. The other towns of Zakhlum mentioned by the 
Emperor are-—Stagnum, now called Ston, in Italian, Stagno, onthe 
isthmus joining the peninsula of Sabioncello to the main land, 
Mokriskik, whose site is unknown; Yosli now Oslye, a place 
east of Ston in the Herzegovina ; (Schafarik, loc. cit.) ; Galu- 
mainik, the modern Glumnik, in the district of 
Dobriskik the modern Dabar at the sources of the Wukostah’ 
south-east of Liubin. (Jd.) The narrative of the priest 
Diokleas compiled in the year 970 (Bohucz, op. cit., 121), gives 
us some more facts about this district ; he calls Zakhlum Podgoria, 
and divides it into nine gaus; Onogost, whose name survives in 
a small town ona lake near Niksit; Moratsha, at the sources 
of the river of the same name; Komerniza, on the Piwa, a tribu- 
tary of the Tara ; Geriko or Gaza, the modern Gacko; Netusini, 
i.e., Newesin, a small town on the river of the same name; Guisemo, 
whose site is unknown: Neret, the land on the Upper Neretwa 
and Rama, the land on the river of the same name. ‘The sea- 
board of Zakhlum with the enclosed portion of the land of the 
Neretshani is called Cherenania, «.¢, Kraina by Diokleas. He 
names the following gaus in this district Stantania (i.e., Ston). 
The valley Popowo, through which according to Lucius and 
Farlati the Zakhluma flows. Yabsko (probably Yabiza or 
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Zabiza) Lucca, i.¢., Luka, which was afterwards famous, Schafarik 
says its site is unknown, but I find a place, Papavo Lucca on the 
peninsula of Sabioncella ; Velliza (? Briesta on the same penin- 
sula), Gorymita (site unknown), Dubrawa (ditto), and Debro, 
the modern Dabar. (Schafarik, ii, 265.) 

At the time of the migration of the Serbians the district of | 
Zakhlum had been devastated and depopulated by the Avars, 
It was then settled by a colony of Serbs. It is unknown when 
they began to have a separate line of princes. From 912 to 
926 there reigned in Zakhlum a prince called Michel Bouse- 
boutzes, 7.¢c., Michael, the son of Wyschewit. In 912 he made. 
prisoner a Venetian prince who was returning from Byzantium, 
and sent him to Simeon, the Bulgarian king (Schafarik, ii, 255- 
256), and in 916 we find him informing the latter of the attitude 
of the Greeks, and inciting him to punish their ally, the Grand 
Zupan of Serbia. (Stritter, ii, 407.) Later he seems to have 
been on better terms with the empire, as he was nominated pro- 
consul and patrician by Constantine, which titles were only 
conferred on friendly princes. Lupus Protospatha styles him, 
improperly, king. Pope John the Tenth wrote him a letter as 
well as to the Croatian Prince Tomislaf, urging him to adopt the 
Latin instead of the Slav language in the services of the 
Church, a proof of the consideration he enjoyed abroad. (Scha- 
farik, ii, 256.) The Zupan of Zakhlum was styled Archon by 
the Greeks. (Jd.) 

North of the Zakhlumi dwelt the Neretshani or Pagani. 
Their country, according to Constantine, extended from the 
Neretwa (whence they derived one of their names) to the 
Zetina. It contained three zupas or gaus, Rastotza, Mokron, and 
Dalen. The two former were situated on the coast and their 
inhabitants were engaged in fishing. The third gau was inland 
and its people were agriculturists. They also had four islands 
off the coast, namely, Meleta (the modern Meleda), Curcura (i., 
Cuzola formerly called Corcyra Nigra), Bartzo (i.e., Brazza), and 
Pharos (which still retains its name). These islands were very 
beautiful and fertile, and contained many deserted towns and 
marshes (paludes ? meadows) where they fed their cattle. 
(Stritter, ii, 414.) 

There were other islands which did not belong to them but 
were subject to the Greeks, as Choara (? Curzola), Jes (Lissa or 
Issa), and Lastobon (Lagosta). 

According to Constantine this zupa derived its name of 
Pagania from the fact that its people remained Pagans after the 
other Serbs had been converted to Christianity. (Jd., ii, 411- 
412.) The zupa of Rastotze or Raztok took its name from the 
little lake of Raztok, south of the town of Makarska. The gau 
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of Mokron lay north of this and took its name from the same 
town of Makarska, which was then called Mokro; on the north 
it was conterminous with Croatia. The inland gau of Dalen 
connoted the district, which also bore the name of Dlmen or 
Dimeno, and which is now called Dubno or Duvno, and forms a 
part of the Herzegovina. In Roman times it was called Dal- 
minium or Delimium, and contained a town of the same name. 
Thence were derived the general names of Dalmatia and 
Dalmate. 

In the Gau of Raztoki is the town of Ostrog, mentioned by 
Constantine and still called Yaostrog. It is situated on the coast, 
near Makarzka, between the sea and Lake Yezero. The site of 
Labinez, another of the towns named by Constantine, is not 
exactly known. Fortis places it at the ruins near the village 
of Gradetz. Makron, a third town mentioned by him, is the 
modern Makarska, while the fourth one named, Berulia, or 
Wrulya, is a place on the coast between Omisch and Makarska. 

The Neretshani, as I have said, remained pagans after their 
brethren had been converted, and their position on the coast, 
and their skill as fishermen, soon made them a prosperous 
community. They seem to have engaged constantly in piracy 
and were a terror to their neighbours, making the Roman 
inhabitants of the coast islands their special victims, and we are 
told that they attempted to invade the mainland of Croatia, but 
were prevented settling there by the Croats. (Stritter, ii, 414). In 
the year 820, the Neretshani attacked the Doge Johannes 
Participatius on the sea, and forced him to make a peace with 
them, by which he apparently agreed to pay them black mail. 
The Doge Tradoniko renewed the pact with Drosaik, who was 
doubtless their Zupan. Notwithstanding this, they made fresh 
attacks on the Venetian borders under their leaders Uneslaf and 
Diodur (the last of which is probably a corrupt name), plundered 
Kaorle, and made the Venetian ships in the harbour pay a large 
tribute. They landed on the coast and carried off much booty. 
They also wounded the Doge Tradoniko himself in a sea fight. This 
was in 840. They waylaid a messenger of Pope Hadrian, who 
was on his way home from the Synod of Constantinople, and the 
acts of the synod fell into their hands. This was in 869-870. 
The Doge Ursus Participatius fought without success against 
them. Nor did they spare their own relatives, for when in 868 
the Zakhlumi, Terwuni, Kanali, Ragusans and Croats went to 
Bari to aid the Emperor Basil against the Saracens, the 
Neretshani fell on their lands and devastated them cruelly. 
This did not, however, hinder them from intercourse of another 
kind, for the emperor Constantine describes how the Croat 
ships frequented their ports. In the year 917 we find the 
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Neretshani subject to the Grand Zupan Peter, but they no doubt 
again became free in later days. In 932 and 948 their depreda- 
tions caused much trouble at Venice. (Schafarik ii, 269.) 
They were apparently in alliance with the citizens of Ragusa, 
and we are told that Vito Bobali, a leading Ragusan, left his 
native city with others to offer his services to Muiis prince of 


' the Neretshani (Wilkinson, i, 280), who feared the ambitious 


views of Venice on the Dalmatian coast. (Wilkinson, i, 286.) 
The Doge Pietro Kandiano the Third sent two fleets against 
them, but they effected nothing, their position and the friendly 
alliance of the Croats making them too powerful. But their 
continual piracies having aroused against them their various 
neighbours, the Doge Pietro Orseolo the Second set sail with a 
formidable fleet in the spring of 997, determined to crush them. 
He was welcomed with great joy by the citizens of Trieste, Capo 


_d'Istria, Pirano, Isola, Albona, Rovigno, and other towns of 


Istria, and then went on to Dalmatia. Leaving Zara, the 
Venetians proceeded to attack the Neretshani. Forty of their 
principal merchants were captured in a ship, while attempting to 
reach Ragusa from Puglia. They were assailed in their fortresses 
and defeated on all points. The islands of Lesina, Meleda, Curzola, 
and Lagosta, which they had strongly fortified, were taken, and 
the victorious fleet having returned to Trau, the Doge received 
there the submission of those of the Neretshani who had 
escaped the slaughter. They engaged to exact no more tribute 
on the sea, to burn their large boats, to indemnify the Venetian 
merchants for their captured cargoes, to send six hostages to 
the Doge, and to abstain for the future from all acts of piracy.” 
(Wilkinson, op. cit., ii, 226.) The Neretshani were thus 
effectually crushed : a remnant only, says Wilkinson, was found 
in later times among the pirates of Almissa and the subjects of 
the house of Kacich, who ravaged the Adriatic in the 12th and 
following centuries, and they were not finally conquered by the 
Venetians till the arrival of the Turks in Bosnia. (Jd., 226.) 
Terwunia or Kanalia, according to Constantine, extended from 
Ragusa in the north to Cattaro in the south; on the west it was 
bounded by the Adriatic, and on the east by Serbia Proper. Its 
chief towns as named by him were Terwunia, the modern 
Trebinya in the Herzegovina; Risena the modern Risano in the 
Gulf of Cattaro; Hormos, probably Hurona, north of Resano, 
Lukavete, now called Zuka near Tuhel: and Zetlewe, probably 
Zeta, on the river of that name. According to Diokleas 
Terwunia at the end of the 10th century contained the following 
gaus: Libomir (a mountain Liubomir still remains) ; Vetanitza 
whose site is unknown ; Rudina (a place, Rudine under the moun- 
tain Liubomir is still known); Kruzewica (doubtless Krushe, in 
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Montenegro) ; Urmo, the Hormos of Constantine; Ressena, i.c., 
Risan ; Dracevitza, either Dratschewo near Trebuye and Slan, or 
Drakowittza, a castle between Cattaro and Ragusa; Canali, z.e., 
Kanawlie, a small district stretching from Epidaurus (Ragusa 
Vecchia), along the coast of the gulf of Cattaro, which was so 
called down to the 18th century ; and lastly, Gernovitza, whose 
site is not known, Terwunia itself, according to Schafarik, is 
- not a Slavic name. He deems it a corruption of the Ilyric 
Latin Travunia, 7.¢., trans. Bovvos, and a name of the same genus 
as Tramontana, etc., while Kanalia, which Constantine derives 
from Kolnitza (vid plaustri) was no doubt derived, as Stritter 
says, from the famous aqueduct (canal) which supplied Epidatrus 
with water, of which ruins with Roman inscriptions still remain. 
(Stritter, ii, 409). Ragusa, the Emperor tells us, was on the confines 
of the Zachlumi and the Terwuni, and paid tribute to the princes 
of both; the citizens had vineyards in either district. (Stritter, 
ii, 407 and 409.) . 

The later historians of Ragusa, who are not of much authority, 
mention an attack by the Terwuni on Epidaurus about 640- 
650, of their alliance with the Saracens, and the destruction of 
Epidaurus by the two combined in 656. 

The Zupans of Terwunia acquired a temporary independence in 
the first half of the 9th century, when we read that the Grand 
Zupan Wlastimir gave his daughter in marriage to Kranian the 
son of Bela, Zupan of Terwunia, gave him the title of prince, and 
released him from his jurisdiction. (Stritter, ii, 408.) About 
this time we read that the citizens of Ragusa gained a victory 
over the people of Terwunia and Zakhlum, and in 831 they 
obtained considerable advantages by a treaty made with the chief 
of Terwunia. (Wilkinson, op. cit.,i, 278.) Kranian was succeeded 
by his son Phalimer, and he by his son Tzutzimir. (Stritter, id.) 
It would seem they afterwards lost their independence, for 
the Emperor Constantine makes the Terwunians subordinate to 
the Grand Zupans. (Jd.) 

Having surveyed the topography of Serbia Proper we will 
now turn to the other zupas or gaus into which the land 
was divided in the time of Constantine, and begin with the 
most southern. This was called Dioklea by the Greeks and 
Romans, and by the Serbians Duklia, and in later times Zenta 
or Zeta. It comprised the southern part of the modern Monte- 
negro and a portion of Northern Albania. Constantine has made 
a curious blunder about the origin of the name. He tells us it 
was so called from a city built by Diocletian, while the fact is that 
Diocletian took his name from his own mother city. It was an 
ancient city, was called Doklea by Ptolemy and Dioklea by 
Aurelius Victor. Pliny speaks of a people whom he calls 
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Docleatz. The Serbs called it Dukla, and it is curious that the 

Ruthenians, north of the Carpathians, also had a town called 

Dukla. It was devastated in the 10th century by the Bulgarians, 

but revived, for Kinnamos in describing its capture, by John 

Ducas in 1162, calls it a very famous town. King Milutin 

assigned it as the residence of his blinded son, Stephen, in 1317. 

It was situated at the outfall of the river Zeta into the Moratsha, 

and its ruins are still called Dukliangrad ; from them was built 

the later town of Podgoritza. (Schafarik, ii, 273.) The sites of 

the other towns of the district mentioned by Constantine are 

not so certain, Gradeta is probably the modern Gradit, above 

Scutari. Nugrade is perhaps Gradatz in Montenegro. Lonto 

is called Lunta and Luncza on old maps, and Linda on modern 

ones, and is north-east of Scutari. The monk, Diokleas, calls 

the district of Dioklea, Zenta or Zeta, a name derived no doubt 

from the river Zeta. He tells us it contained nine gaus. 

Lusca probably the modern Nahiya Lieshanska. Padlugia 

whose site is unknown. Gorska, also unknown. Eupelnik 

ditto. Obliquit, the modern Oblatshit. Propartna, now 

Papratnitza in Lieshanka. Kremeniza also unknown, but re- 

minding one of a Gallician town. Budua the modern Badua, 

near the coast. Kuzewa, perhaps Kutie or Kutisti in Monte- 

negro, and Gripuli, probably Krtoli, near Cattaro. From the 

position of these towns it would seem that Dioklea was separated 

from Terwunia by the gulf of Cattaro and the mountains which 
separate Grahovo from Bielitza; from Albania by the River ' 
Drimza, and a line drawn from Scutari to Antivari on the sea; 

from Servia by Raskkian mountains beyond the lake of 
Plawno, and from Zakhluma by the mountains at the sources of 
the Moratsha. 

Besides the towns above named there were others of some 
fame in early times within the district ; thus Budimal on the 
Moratsha where the village of Budina still remains, Scutari the 
Skodra of the Romans, Cattaro the Dekatera of Constantine, 
which was ravaged by the Saracens in 867. The Albanian 
towns of Antivari, Ulcin, Lesch, and Daratsh were also largely 
peopled at one time by immigrants from the neighbouring 
Dioklea. (Jd., 274-5.) 

I have now completed a hurried survey of the Southern 
Serbs, and the main points which I wish to emphasize are, 
first, that amidst the disjointed and disintegrated history of 
these parts, and beneath a seeming variety of names, Croats, 
Bosnians, Montenegrins, Herzegovinians, etc., we have in fact 
but one race, with one origin; namely, the great Serbian stock. 
Secondly, that this race first migrated to the south of the 
Danube and the Save and occupied its present country at the 
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beginning of the 7th century; thirdly, that like other Slavic 
races its leaders were probably of another stock, belonging, in 
this case, to the great Alanic family, and that it was from these 
leaders that the Serbs received their name; and lastly, that 
the main body of the race is of the same stock as the Ruthenians 
of Gallicia and its borders. By pushing the Serbs out of their 
present country and remitting them to the north of the Carpa- 
thians we, pro tanto, simplify very greatly the ethnographic 
map of Europe in early times. Our next paper will deal with 
another line of migration from the same district, which tended 
westwards and northwards, and we shall treat of the Sorabians, 
or Northern Serbs, and the Obotriti. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Mounps Putnam County, U.S.A. 


The existence of curious earth-works in the southern counties of 
Wisconsin was noted by Mr. Lapham in 1836. Subsequently an 
interesting account of these animals and bird-shaped mounds was 
published under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. They 
were quite numerous along the great Indian trail or war-path from 
Lake Michigan, near Milwaukie, to the Mississippi above the Prairie 
du Chien. Generally representing men, buffaloes, elks, bears, 
otters, wolves, raccoons, birds, serpents, lizards, turtles and frogs, 
in some instances they typify inanimate objects, such as bows and 
arrows, crosses and tobacco pipes. While the outlines of not a few 
had been seriously impaired, others in a spirited and correct manner 
declared the objects of their imitation. Constructed of earth, they 
varied in height from six inches to seven feet. In certain localities 
the animals were delineated, not in relief, but in intaglio; by ex- 
cavations and not by elevations. 

Two animal mounds have been observed in Ohio. On an elevated 
spur of land near Granville is an earth-work known in the neigh- 
bourhood as the Alligator. Its total length is two hundred and fifty 
feet. The head and body, four sprawling legs and a curled tail, were 
clearly defined. Its breadth of body was forty feet, and its length 
of legs thirty-six. Four feet expressed the average height, while 
of the shoulders the mound attained an elevation of six feet. It 
was manifestly the effort of the primitive workmen to preserve the 
proportions of the reptile. . 

Situated on a ridge rising one hundred and fifty feet above Brush 
creek, in Adams county, is still a more remarkable structure, which, 
from its configuration, has received the appellation of the Great 
Serpent. ‘Conforming to the curve of the hill, and occupying its 


‘very summit, is the serpent—its head resting near the point and its 


body winding back for seven hundred feet in graceful undulations, 
terminating in a triple coil at the tail.’ If extended, its entire 
length would be not less than one thousand feet. The embankment 
is upwards of five feet high, with a base diameter of thirty feet at 
the centre of the body, whence it diminishes somewhat toward the 
head and tail. “The neck of the serpent is stretched ont and 
slightly curved, and its mouth is opened wide, as if in the act of 
swallowing or ejecting an oval figure which rests partially within 
the distended jaws.” 
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When and by whom these remarkable tumuli were built is not 
known. The object of their construction is equally a matter of 
conjecture. 

It has been en that these animal and bird-shaped mounds 
existed only in Wisconsin, and in perhaps a few other localities 
in the West. Our recent observations, however, prove that such 
is not the fact, and show that the primitive dwellers in the South 
have left similar traces of their early constructive skill. 

Six miles and a half north of Eatonton, in Putnam county, 
Georgia, on the plantation owned by the heirs of the late I. H. 
Scott, Esq., may now be seen a bird-shaped mound of definite con- 
figuration and marked proportions. Located in the midst of a 
beautiful wood, and crowning a high ridge on the head waters of 
Little Glady Creek, it is composed of boulders of white quartz rock 
gathered from the adjacent territory. Most of these boulders are 
of such size that they could have been transported by a single 
individual. For the removal of others the strength of two or three 

rsons would have been required. This rock mound is eagle-shaped. 
t represents that bird lying upon its back with extended wings. 
The head is extended towards the East. In the construction of 
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this tumulus careful respect was had to the object imitated; the 
height of the mound at the breast of the bird being between seven 
and eight feet, its altitude thence decreasing toward the head and 
beak, where it is not more than two feet and a half high, and also 
towards the extremity of the wings and tail, where it possesses an 
elevation of scarcely two feet. The beak is decidedly aquiline, and 
the tail is indented. Measured from the top of the head to the 
extremity of the tail, this mound is one hundred and two feet long. 
From tip to tip of the wings, measured across the body, we have a 
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‘distance of one hundred and twenty feet. The greatest expanse of 


tail is thirty-eight feet. Equally great is the lateral diameter of the 
body of the bird. The proportions of the head, neck, wings and 
tail are well preserved. That the tumulus was designed to typify 
an eagle we think may safely be affirmed, and this monument will 
be acknowledged as possessing unusual interest. Surrounded 
primeval forests, and composed of most durable material, it is 
evidently of no inconsiderable antiquity. If undisturbed it will 
maintain its integrity for an indefinite period. 

By some curious persons an attempt was made, years agone, to 

ry into the secrets of this mound. A partial opening was effected 
in the breast, but with what result we could not learn. 

It excites no surprise that the eagle should have been selected in 
ancient times as a symbol of all that was swift, powerful, watchful, 
daring and noble. Of its feathers was the battle flag of the Creeks 
composed. Their council lodges were surmounted with carved 
images or stuffed skins of this regal bird. None among the 
Cherokees, save an approved warrior, was permitted to wear its 
plumes. To this king of the feathered tribe were religious honours 
paid by the Natchez. With them its feathers were recognized not 
simply as ornaments and trophies, but as marks of dignity and 
insignia of uncommon worth. No wonder, then, that among these 
aborigines this bird should have stood as a symbol of strength and 
honour, and that he who bore the stoutest heart, the quickest eye 
and the strongest arm should have been hailed as the eagle of his 
nation. Whether or not this tumulus was erected in commemora- 
tion of some such distinguished personage, or in perpetuation of the 
estimation in which the bird which it symbolizes was held, or what 
the precise nature and purpose of this imitative mound, we know 
not. There is no clear light to dispel the uncertain shadows which 
rest upon it. No lettered shaft tells the story, and among the stone 

ments composing this monument, we search in vain for asingle 
inscribed tablet. The people who built it lived and died without 
letters, and the muse of history furnishes not even an epitaph for 
their tombs. 

About a mile and a half from Lawrences’s Ferry, on the Oconee 
river, and situated on a stony ridge near the main road, on the 
plantation of Mr. Kinchen D. Little, in Putnam county, is another 
of these bird-shaped mounds. Like the former, it is composed of 
boulders of white quartz rock collected from the surface of the 
circumjacent hill. Its dimensions do not materially differ from 
those of the tumulus on the Scott place. The tail, however, is bifur- 
cated. The head of the bird lies to south-east, and its wings are 
extended in the direction of the north-east and south-west. The 
entire length of the structure from the crown of the head to the 
end of the tail is one hundred and two feet and three inches. For 
a distance of twelve feet the tail is bifurcated, and just above the 

int of bifurcation it is twelve feet wide. Across the body and 

m tip to tip of the wings the tape gave us an admeasurement of 
one hundred and thirty-two “feet. The body of this bird—which 
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is evidently represented as lying upon its back—is stouter than 
that of the eagle, being seventy-six feet indiameter. Its wings are 
relatively shorter. The proportions of the head, neck and tail are 
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tolerably well observed. What particular bird this tumulus is 
designed to typify we cannot certainly state. It seems probable 
that some variety of the falcon tribe is intended. The altitude at 
the breast is about five feet, and from that point the mound tapers 
to the head and tail, which are some two feet high. At the tips of 
the wings, which are rather short and quite curved in their outline 
the height is not more than a foot and a half. The ridge upon 
which this structure rests have never been cleared. Surrounding 
this tumulus is an enclosure of rocks similar to those of which the 
mound is built. This stone circle is symmetrical in outline, and at 
its nearest approach passes within a few feet of the tips of the 
wings. By it is the mound completely isolated. 

Crowning the elevated ridges by which this county is traversed, 
are occasional circular rock mounds of artificial origin. Usually 
from four to eight feet high, and with base diameters of thirty or 
forty feet, they are composed of the loose boulders so common in 
the region. Some have been opened, and from them have been 
taken human bones and relics of various sorts. Manifestly such are 
grave-mounds—it being easier in this rocky neighbourhood to heap 
these stone piles above, than to cover the dead with earth. Of this 
class of tumuli we instance one on the plantation of Dr. J. T. 
De Jarnette, twelve miles from Eatonton and about one-mile from 
the Oconee river, and a similar structure on the land of Captain A. 
S. Reid, four miles from Eatonton and near Little river. 

It was intimated by some of the early observers that tumuli of 
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this description were not infrequently temporary in their character, 
and designed as a protection to the dead, who perished away from 
their homes, until such time as “e could be conveniently removed 
and carried back for interment in the established burial grounds of 
the tribe or community of which the deceased were members, 
While it may be true that some of the smaller rock piles, so com- 
mon in many portions of Upper Georgia, may have originated in 
this way, we are of opinion that the substantial structures to which 
we have alluded are permanent in their character and were erected 
as enduring memorials of the primitive dead of this region. Surely 
no more permanent monuments could have been devised at that 
early period. 

The location of two clearly marked bird-shaped mounds of firm 
construction and excellent proportions, within the territory occu- 
pied by the Southern tribes, is deeply interesting, and will attract 
the attention of the student of American archwology. 


C. Jonzs, JR. 


Notse.—The dotted lines in the illustrations indicate the configurations of the 
tumuli. Those surrounding Fig. 2 mark the enclosing stone circle. 


Compiled by W. L. Distant. 


“Tae Native Races of the Pacific Ocean,” by W. H. Flower, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &e. Lectwre delivered at the Royal Institute of 
Great Britain, May 31, 1878. “The people of the islands 
belonging to the region known as Oceania or Oceanica are 
elaborately and exhaustively treated in this lecture “ mainly from 
an anatomical point of view,” and in great measure from ob- 
servations made upon such portions of their bodily frame (chiefly 
crania) as are preserved in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons under the charge of the lecturer. The people of 
Australia are first considered, and an exhaustive account given 
of their history since they were first visited by Europeans. 
Speaking of Captain Cook’s visit to Australia, and “the gallant 
though unsuccessful defence of their native land by two naked 
savages against a boat’s crew of forty armed men,” Professor 
Flower rightly observes: “Certainly no more critical event has 
ever occurred in the history of any nation, nor combat ever fought 
attended with such momentous consequences, to one at least of the 
races engaged, as that which took place in Botany Bay on April 28th, 
1770. On that day the fate of the Australian race, which had been 
for untold ages in undisturbed possession of their native soil, was 
sealed.” The stature of the Australians is inferred from a number 
of different measurements to be somewhat less than that of 
Englishmen, whose average as ascertained by Dr. Beddoe is not 
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very far from 5 feet 6} inches. “ Every Australian cranium yet 
examined, of either sex, is what Busk calls phenozygous, that is to 
say, in the norma verticalis, when held at arm’s length and looked at 
with one eye, both zygomatic arches are seen at the same time.” 
The Tasmanians are then discussed and the account narrated of 
their known history from discovery to extinction. Prof. Flower 
observes it is difficult indeed to imagine human beings living in a 
lower social condition than that of the Aboriginal Tasmanians, and 
yet the partial education which some of the race underwent before 
the final extinction, showed that they possessed capacities, intelli- 
gence, and moral qualities, by no means inferior to those of many 
other of the uncivilized races of the world. The crania have the 
general angular form, prominent median ridge above, and flattened 
upper parietal region noticed in the Australians, but their special 
character is a prominence of the parietal eminences, not found in any 
of the Australian crania, and developed to a greater or less degree in 
all, and giving a greater latitudinal index. This is even to be seen in 
the cranium of a young infant, the form of which is characteristically 
different from that of an Australian child of corresponding age. 
The islands which at the present time are either wholly or mainly 
inhabited by the Melanesian race, are that group lying in the 
western part of the ocean, not far from the coast of Australia, and 
joining at their northern extremity to the great island of Papua or 
New Guinea. Prof. Flower considers it probable that the range of 
the Melanesian race was at one time more extensive than at present, 
and that they were settled in the islands where they at present 
dwell, and also in many others now occupied by Polynesians, before 
the arrival of the last-named race, who appear in many cases to 
have supplanted them. The most striking general character of the 
cranial part of all the skulls examined is their great length and 
narrowness, the sides being remarkably flat, especially in the posterior 
parietal region, in this conformation differing totally from the 
Tasmanians. In no race known does the condition of the ptereon 
differ so greatly from the average of Europeans as the Melanesian. 
The lecturer dealt with the Negritos and Malays and then passed 
to the Polynesians, a people found principally in those islands, 
. which, “ roughly speaking form a triangle with the Sandwich or 
Hawaiian group, Easter Island, and New Zealand at the three 
corners, at a distance of 5,000 miles apart. From the few crania, 
which unfortunately, are only possessed in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, the following are some of the results 
stated to have been obtained. They are all phenozygous, but very 
slightly so and in all their essential features the skulls resemble 
those of the Malays. They are, however, rather larger, and es- 
pecially higher ; the face is longer and somewhat less prognathous, 
and the nose is narrower. When atypical Polynesian, as a Samoan 
cranium, and a typical Melanesian, as one from the New Hebrides, 
have once been compared and contrasted, they can be recognized 
at a glance; as they differ quite as much as does the external ap- 
pearance of the people. In conclusion Prof. Flower gives the great 
VOL. VIII. H 
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weight of his experience with reference to the definitions of the 
terms “race” and “species,” and the difficulty in classification. 
One extract will illustrate this portion. ‘The various groups of 
men upon the world, whether originally all straight-haired or all 
frizzly-haired, must, it has been argued, have separated at some 
time into two primary divisions, the Leiotrichi and the Ulotrichi of 
Bory de St. Vincent, a view to which Professor Huxley is inclined 
- to give much weight. This would be a simple starting-point for 
our classification. But on examining other characters, some of 
which seem equally important, difficulties arise. First let us take 
the case of the Australians. Their general aspect, all their cranial 
and skeletal characters ally them so closely to the Melanesians, 
and also to the African negroes, that it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that so many coincidences could have arisen in two stocks, 
which had already diverged so far, as to fix permanently the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the hair. Again take the Negritos of the 
Indo-Malayan Archipelago. Here we have a woolly-haired people, 
with scarcely any of the osteological and perhaps cerebral charac- 
teristics of the other negroid races. The alternative supposition 
that woolly hair could have originated independently, upon different 
branches of straight-haired races, is also beset with difficulties.” 
A perusal of this Lecture will make all anthropologists anxious for 
the publication of those series of Anthropological Lectures both 
= and forthcoming at the Royal College of Surgeons by the same 
author. 


“On the Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian Nation,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Lang, Journ. and Proc. Roy. Soc. New South Wales. 
vol. x. p. 43. 1876. Dr. Lang considers the Polynesians as of 
Asiatic origin and of Malayan race, separated at a period of the 
earliest antiquity in the history of Man, and under the operation of 
causes still in active operation in the Pacific Ocean, and having 
gradually migrated from the Indian Archipelago, discovering and 
occupying the numerous islands both North and South, till they 
reached their farthest east in Easter Island. From there the writer 
considers that the same causes must have operated in carrying them 
still farther east across the remaining tract of ocean, from that 
island to somewhere near Copiapo, in the same latitude in the 
Republic of Chili and then argues “ That from that landing-place 
they gradually proceeded northwards and eastwards during the 
numberless ages that have since elapsed; occupying and forming 
settlements in all eligible localities in their course, first in the 
Southern and afterwards in the Northern continent of America, as 
far as the Lakes of Canada and the Coast of Labrador.” 


“Leprosy, as Observed in the Sandwich Islands” by Frank H. 
Enders, M.D. Transactions of the International Medical Congress of 
Philadelphia, 1876 p. 717. Dr. Enders states that the history of 
leprosy as it exists on these islands is yet very obscure. Among 
the inhabitants of the present generation it is known as mai-pake 
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(Chinese sickness) it being contended that the first case ove 
known there was ina Chinaman. The older class of natives for- 

merly knew it under the name of mat-alii (sickness of chiefs). Some 

of the elder foreigners however who have resided there before the 
importation of the Chinese recognise the disease, or one closely 
resembling it, as far back as the year 1830. The author considers 

the question to be solved is “ whether it is a disease sui generis, or 

some form of syphilis peculiar to the climate and dependent, to at 

least some extent, upon the habits and diet of the people.” One 

great difficulty in the solution of the problem is that “ almost every 

native either has, or has had syphilis, acquired or inherited.” The 
Leprosy does not appear to be more frequent in one sex tham in the 

other. The disease is confined almost exclusively to the native 
population, but has been observed by Dr. Enders in fifteen cases 

among Mongolians, and four among Europeans, the latter however 

being males of the lower order, living entirely with the natives, 

eating poi and salt fish, and sleeping in overcrowded filthy huts. 

Most cases of the disease are found where prostitution is rife. In 
conclusion, despite testimony to the contrary, the writer does not 
consider that leprosy is a disease sui generis, but only an offspring of 
syphilis. 


“Marquesan Tradition of the Deluge,” by J. Linton Palmer. 
Proc. Literary and Philosoph. Soc. of Liverpool, vol. xxxi.. p. 271. 
1877. This paper is elaborately prefaced by a description of the 
Marquesas Islands, their inhabitants and Customs. “Marriage is a 
very voluntary affair and they couple and separate when they will.” 
Circumcision is a religious ceremony and takes place at nine years 
of age. The men are described as being rarely above five feet ten 
inches in height, and well formed, though rather slender limbed as 
arule; the women are much smaller in proportion than the men. 
The Deluge Legend was copied from the dictation of Thos. C. ° 
Lawson, an Englishman, mate of a whaler, which he left in 1843, 
and who had been in the various islands some twenty-four years. 
He had heard these chants constantly among the people, by whom 
they have been transmitted orally for many generations. He 
copied them from the dictation of the oldest chiefs and people, but 
does not remember to have ever seen any picture writing or hiero- 
glyphic used. Mr. Palmer describes the legend as having many 
points in common with the account of the same event as preserved 
by the Chaldwans and Hebrews. 


“On the Nyassa and a Journey from the North End to Zanzibar” 
by H. B. Cotterill. Proc. Roy. Geograph. Soc. vol. xxii. p. 233. 1878. 
“The Nyassa women have often long, well-shaped faces, but they 
are all deformed by the hideous ‘ pelelelé’ (lip-ring) which is worn 
here of great size; white or yellow stone is the common material, 
but sometinies they are made of metal, and in that case are generally 
hollow—in fact like a small tin pannikin.” At Malisaka, a village 
of the Wachungu, the people are described as being = naked, 
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“though some vague traditional sense of shame seems to linger 
amongst them, for they sometimes hung a banana leaf or a bunch of 
grass from their waists, and one man appeared with a scanty bit of 
fish-net as his only apparel, which was not very effective.” The 
Wachunga of the Chémbaka Valley inhabit circular huts “ beautifully 
built with bamboo, or wood, and oval bricks of sun-baked clay. 
They have very pointed, neatly thatched roofs, and the walls slope 
outwards, giving the hut the appearance of a beehive.” 


“The Population, Prospects and Future Government of the 
Transvaal,” by G. Pigot Moodie, F.R.G.S. Journ. Roy. United Ser. 
Inst. vol. xxii. p. 583. 1878. In this elaborate paper on the above 
subject, one remark is well worthy of consideration ‘“‘ The Boer has 
a contempt for the heathen worthy of the Israelite of old; he 
almost denies him'the possession of a soul, and tells him that the 
skin he wears is too good to cover him, and yet whether itis owing 
to his spirit of contradiction—to his imitative nature—or whatever 
the cause may be, it is among these alone, of all the South African 
tribes, that the native encourages and supports the missionary, and 
with the creed affects the clothing, habits, and even language of his 
civilized invader.” 


“On the Hill Canton of Salaér—the most Easterly Settlement of 
the Turk Race,” by Robt. B. Shaw. Journ. Roy. Astat. Soc. vol. x, p. 
305, 1878. The information about this district and its inhabitants 
was acquired from some Salar men who were living in Yarkand 
during the author’s stay there. The Salaris form the most easterly 
settlement of the Turk race of which we have any knowledge; iso- 
lated among Chinese Mongolians, they have a tradition that their 
ancestors came from Rim or Turkey. Their numbers are said to 
be about 40,000, and they live in villages consisting of scattered 


- farmhouses, each on itsown land. Groups of four or five villages 


are administered by local chiefs called “ mak,” who again are sub- 
ordinate to two governors. 


“Travels in Western China and on the Borders of Eastern Tibet,” 
by Capt. W. J. Gill, R.E., Proc. Roy. Geograph. Soc., vol. xxii., p. 255, 
1878. Beyond Ouan-Chuan-Hsien is situated the first village of the 
Mantzu or Barbarians, as the Chinese call them, a word somewhat 
loosely applied by the Chinese to all the aborigines of this country. 
Intermarriage goes on between the Chinese and the Mantzu women, 
but not between the Mantzu and the Chinese women. This, as Capt. 
Gill remarks, is much the sameas in Thibet, where the Chinese are 
never allowed to take their wives with them. The officials and 
soldiers therefore, when in Tibet, take to themselves Tibetan wives. 


“Dangers from Colour-Blindness,” by B. Joy Jeffries, M.D. Ninth 
Ann. Report of State Board of Health of Massachusetts, Jany., 1878, 
p- 99. Dr. Jeffries concludes that “certainly one in fifty, much 
more probably one in twenty of the community is colour-blind in 
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greater or less degree. This colour-blindness may practically be 
regarded as red-green blindness or blue-yellow blindness. 

“This defect is congenital. It exists in varying degrees. It is 
largely hereditary. It may also be temporarily or permanently 
caused by disease or injury.” 


“Tilyrian Letters.” Arthur J. Evans B.A., F.S.A. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1878. On visiting the Bosnian Mountains, Mr. 
Evans became acquainted with the dreadful condition of the 
refugees who were inhabiting caves in the rocky mountain side. 
“Strange as it may seem, amidst all this horror and misery, the old 
Slavonic Zadruga, or family communism, has been preserved. 
Every cavern has its house-father and house-mother, and they have 
carried their little constitution underground :” pp. 16—17. “On the 
Bosnian Croatian Frontier this Zadruga system prevails,” p. 41. At 
Udbina Mr. Evans noticed the practice of “that most sacred and 
binding of all Slavonic ties—the ‘ Pobratimstvo’ or‘Sworn Brother- 
hood.’”’ p. 51. 


“ Address delivered in the Department of Geology,” British Asso- 
ciation, Dublin, 1878, by John Evans, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.8., &e. 
In discussing the date which is to be assigned to the implement- 
bearing beds of Paleolithic age in England, Dr. Evans stated that 
he had always maintained the probability of evidence being found of 
the existence of Man at an earlier period than that of the post- - 
glacial or quaternary river gravels, but, as in all other cases, it 
appeared to him desirable, that the evidence brought forward should 
be throughly sifted and all probability of misapprehension removed 
before it was finally accepted. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, Dr. Evans was not confident that the evidence had arrived 
at this satisfactory stage. . 


“ Supposed Evidence of the Existence of inter-glacial American 
Man,” by Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Canadian Jowrn., vol. xv., 
p. 557, 1877. This paper is principally a consideration of a special . 
report of Dr. Charles C. Abbott in the Report of the Peabody Musewm 
of American Archeology and Ethnology for 1877. Dr. Wilson, in 
conclusion, states that these researches have thus far been carried on 
with funds appropriated for the purpose by the Board of Trustees 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archwology and Ethnology, 
and the fruits of Dr. Abbott’s labours are justly referred to in their 
annual report as probably the most important result attained in 
American archeology during the past year. 


“ A Recent Find of Skulls and Skeletons in Ohio,” by the Rev. 
8. D. Peet, Davenport Acad. of Nat. Sciences, vol. ii., p. 188, 1877. 
These skeletons and skulls were found in a pit or irregular i 
situated on the summit of an elevated gravel bank of the dri 
_ resting on the limestone which there comes to the surface. 

he skeletons were situated near the surface, from two to four feet 
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below it, and were found in a variety of attitudes, but the majority 
of them in a sitting posture. No careful examination of the spot 
has been made, and no relics found accompanying them. The 
peculiarity of the skulls, to which attention is drawn, is their 
remarkably orthocephalic character. They are all distinguished by 
their peculiar straightness in the occipital protuberance, the height 
in their frontal sinus, and the elevation of the coronal suture. The 
point of enquiry is, how can their race affinity be determined by 
their shape and peculiarities? The sitting position of the skeletons 
and their situation in a gravel bed, are characteristic of the burial 
of the later Indians. No mound exists, and no other sign has been 
discovered of their being mound-builders. On the other hand, 
narrow dolichocephalic skulls in the collection of the Northern Ohio 
Historical Society were taken out of a burial mound or tumulus 
near the banks of Lake Erie. Thus mound-builders’ skulls are 
found in the environments of the later Indians, and the skulls of the 
later Indians, as supposed, probably Wyandots or Eries in the 
tumulus of the mound builder. Mr. Peet considers the explanation 
of the anomaly to be that the spot was a battlefield, although there 
are no traces of wounds in any of the crania, but their shape and 
yariety preclude the idea that they were deposited in a funeral 
feast after the manner of the later Indians. 


“ Notice of a Pre-historic Burial Place with Cruciform Monoliths, 
near Mungapet in the Nizim’s Dominons,” by Wm. King, Depy. 
Supdt. Geol. Sur. of India. Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. xlvi, p. 179, 
1877- (With two Plates.) The place of sepulture described in 
this paper is situated about eight miles W.S.W. of Mungapet 
(Paluncha Taluq), on the right bank of the Godavari, and on the 
road to Hanamconda. The place itself is called by the people 
around, Rakshasgudiwm or the “village of demons.” The ground 
occupied is about half a square mile in extent, but Mr. King con- 
siders it difficult to be exact as to the area or even as to the 
number of tombs owing to the thick forest growth ; he also had but a 
few hours at his disposal for searching the place. ‘T'here are about 
150 tombs scattered irregularly along the east and western slope ofa 
low sandstone ridge (lying mainly in a long W.N.W.—E.S.E. group) 
which is rather thickly covered with kists near the northern edge. 
In the more crowded portion of this ancient cemetery are four 
large cruciform monoliths, which taken with the fact of the 
corpse being placed in a horizontal receptacle, are evidences the 
writer considers of civilization, possibly of the highest form at 
which the Kolarian people had arrived when their country was 
inundated by the great Aryan wave. Mr. King does not consider 
the cruciform character of these monoliths as showing an early 
Christian origin, but considers it more probable “that a more 
refined section of the pre-Aryan people should have had one 
burial place with special monuments for their greatest families, 
than that a single early Christian cemetery should have been planted 
far inland in the centre of heathendom without a trace of the cross 
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being left in the countries outside.” In a postscript Mr. King refers 
to a paper by Mr. Mulheran, Proc. As. Beng., April and June, 1868, 
on the same subject. 


“The Graves of Heitsi-eibib; a Chapter on the Pre-historic Hot- 
tentot Race,” by Doctor Theoph. Hahn. Cape Monthly Mag. vol. 
xvi, p. 257,1878. The writer refers to a previous statement in the 
above magazine as to the artificial heaps of stones to be seen in the 
Kafir country and to the fact that travelling Kafirs may be fre- 
quently seen adding one to the number. Dr. Hahn states that this 
peculiar superstitious act is originally not a Kafir custom, but like 
many ethnological and linguistic peculiarities has been taken over 
from the Hottentots. He does not hold that there is any relation- 
ship between the Hottentots and old Egyptians to be traced on 
philological grounds. 
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